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ArTICLE I. 


Commerce of the Mississippi Valley. 





“ETERNAL VIGILANCE IS THE PRICE OF LIBERTY”? — 

And with equal truth it may be affirmed, that unceasing vigi- 
lance united with vigorous, well directed action, is the price of in- 
dividual and social prosperity. 

The spirit of enterprise and acquisition is abroad in the land, 
moving individuals and communities to explore every source of 
wealth ; to open new avenues to its attainment and seize upon and 
occupy the vantage ground wherever discovered. In an age like 
this there is no repose for individuals nor communities. For it is 
only by continual vigilance and well directed.effort that individuals 
can acquire or retain the means of subsistence and comfort; or, 
that one community can protect itself against the encroachments of 
another. ‘‘Commerce is King” says a contemporary. If indeed 
it be so, we say, it is only by usurpation. For according to the 
just laws of social economy commerce is an agent—-a servant of the 
producer andconsumer. But nevertheless, commerce has in differ- 
ent periods of history, exercised regal control over the condition 
and destinies of nations, leading them on, it may be, to wealth and 
power for a season; but having exhausted the resources of the 
country and corrupted the Capital, it has uniformly, in the end, left 
both in a state of utter desolation. The ruins of Baalbec, Tyre, 
and Venice attest its nature to destroy no less than its power 
to build up. It is only when acting in the capacity of an 
agent, peforming its office every where with equal justice to all, 
that it promotes and permanently sustains the prosperity and 
happiness of a people. 
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Commerce is an Agent when its operations are confined within 
a small circle; or, when it exchanges the natural products of one 
climate for those of another; it rules with the malign influence of 
a Tyrant, when seated in some proud capital, it compels those resid- 
ing afar off to bring their bread their meat and their raw material 
to be exchanged for the works of art, which might have been 
produced at less expense in their own land. 

It is the duty of every community to guard itself against the 
oppressions of such a system with as much vigilance as against 
the encroachments of political usurpation. For when a great 
commercial system has obtained control over a state or nation it is 
scarcely possible for those who are oppressed by its operation to 
extricate themselves from its exactions and burthens. 

We discussed the ‘‘ Natural Laws of Commerce,’’ and the ‘‘Arti- 
ficial Agents of Exchange” in the first volume of the Western 
Journal, and have frequently recurred to these subjects, for the 
purpose of awakening the public mind in the west to a just ap- 
preciation of the conveniences and evils inherent in a system of 
commerce embracing the valley of the Mississippi, whilst, the seat 
of its power is located on the coast of the Atlantic. It would 
seem that the inconvenience, nay even the absurdity, of such a 
system, could not escape the observation of any intelligent mind ; 
and yet nothing appears to have been so much desired, by the 
people of the west, as a more intimate connection with the eastern 
markets. 

The cost of transportation and other charges incident to the ex- 
change of commodities at so great a distance, is only one amongst 
the many evils of such a trade: the finances and circulation of 
money, throughout the entire system, are controlled by the opera- 
tions at the chief commercial point, whither money is attracted by 
laws not less certain and constant in their effects than those of 
gravitation. ‘Owing to the influence of these laws, capital never 
accumulates in districts remote from the great commercial centre, 
to an extent sufficient to attract the arts and embellish either the 
country or its towns; and, hence, all, who possess time and means 
for the enjoyments of fashionable luxuries, flock to the great com- 
mercial emporium; and expend there, or within its immediate 
vicinity, the small profits which have been saved, with much care, 
from their pursuits in the interior. And in time this custom be- 
comes 80 firmly established that one, who has never spent a season 
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at the metropolis, is in danger of loosing caste in that society 
esteemed the most respectable in the country ; and, therefore, many 
whose means do not justify the expense of a pilgrimage to the 
east, are compelled to go thither for the purpose of sustaining their 
social position. Thus, in many respects, under the present system, 
which is daily gaining strength, the Western States are subjected 
to the relation of Provinces of the east: they are drained of the 
capital created here as fast as it accumulates ; the productive pro- 
perties of their soil are exhausted to furnish bread and other com- 
modities to the manufacturers and artizans of that region; the 
attachment of the people for their homes and their immediate 
social relations are weakened by a comparison of the rude condition 
of things around them with the luxuries and artificial refinements of 
eastern cities ; and withal our public policy receives its direction, 
and is, in a great measure, controlled by those residing east of the 
Alleghanies. And so it must ever be under the present system. 
For there is an affinity, and we might say, almost an identity be- 
tween political and commercial power, by virtue whereof the former 
is modified and controlled more than by written constitutions or 
legislative enactments. 


These evils can never be removed by the construction of rail 
roads, or otherwise improving the facilities of transportation and 
travelling. We may remove many inconveniences which now ob- 
struct our communication with the east; but the evils, which flow 
from the violation of natural laws, will still remain. 


Keeping in view what has been premised in respect to the nature 
of commerce and the evils involved in a system which does not 
conform to natural laws, we shall proceed to inquire into the means 
necessary to be adopted to check the encroachments of the present 
system and counteract its monopolizing tendency. And here, we 
may premise that the subject is one which deeply concerns the in-~ 
terest of every part of the region watered by the Mississippi, from 
its remotest sources at the base of the Rocky Mountain to the 
Gulf of Mexico; and, also, the countries extending westward to the 
valley of the Rio Grande. It therefore demands the consideration 
and active exertions of the people inhabiting every part of this 
region, in an equal degree. 


Let none flatter themselves with the idea that, whatever may be the 
fate of others, their own special interest will be promoted by ex-~ 
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tending and perpetuating their present commercial relations with 
the eastern cities. 

It is not many years since we were laughed at for predicting the 
probable decline of New Orleans. The opinion had become al- 
most universal, in both Europe and America, that New Orleans 
was destined to rival the greatest commercial cities on the globe. 
This opinion was plausible and it required the strongest kind of 
evidence—palpable demonstration—to change it: nor was the fact 
generally admitted, that the commerce of New Orleans did not keep 
pace with the increase of commodities in the interior, until it was 
promulgated by her own citizens. 

The following facts, which we find in an address to the people 
of Louisiana, by a committee appointed by the convention which 
met in New Orleans in April last, show a decline in the commerce 
of New Orleans that would scarcely be believed, were the address 
not sanctioned by the names of fifteen individuals, who may be re- 
garded as amongst the most inteligent and respectable gentlemen 
of that state. The committee say: 

‘The progress of Louisiana, notwithstanding her great natural wealth, 
has been but slow in comparison with many of her sister states, 
whilst New Orleans, once the emporium and mart of the immense 
empire of the West, sees her commercial rank and position fading 
away in the triumphant struggles of a host of formidable rivals. 
The Valley of the Mississippi, the natural tributary of New Or- 
leans, has been rapidly increasing in wealth and population, while 
the commerce of the city has not increased, as will be seen by a com- 
parison of the year 1849 and 1850: 








NO. OF VESSELS. TONNAGE, 
YEAR. Flat Steam —— “A mm ys ii hie 
Boats. Boats. Americ’n For’n C’stwise. American Foreign Coastwise. 


1849.--+ 1496. -2873---+697---344. 1558... .240,844 42-.201,196 10-461,899 62 
1850 +--+ -924-+2784----522- -.378-.1342--++ 175,167 35--176,344 02-412,126 01 
Decrease -572-++++8Q++ ++ 175+ + ++++ +216 +++ 65,677 07+ + -24,852 08 --49,773 61 
Increase occese vee ceccce eecees Shino c ccccce coccce cusses coccee coccce cece coce 

The comparison of these years must not be considered as an 
isolated case; but, on the contrary, is too true an expose of the 
eourse of trade of the eity for several years past.’ 

It may be questioned whether in a time of peace and general 
prosperity, a parallel of commercial decline can be found in the 
whole history of commerce. The committee proceed to state what 
they regard as the causes which have led to this extraordinary de- 


cline in the commerce of New Orleans: 


‘With the picture of the past before us, it is impossible to resist 
the conviction, that had New Orleans been true te herself, she could 
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not now have been reduced to a condition of so much hazard, and the 
humiliation of such appeals as have become necessary would have 
been spared to her citizens. With her natural advantages, aided by 
a liberal system of internal improvements, she would have remained 
the Queen of the Southwest, united in sympathy and interest with 
those whom she had conciliated and attached to herself by the libera- 
lity of her spirit and the extent of her enterprises. The very re- 
verse has been the case. New Orleans, in proud exultation over her 
natural resources, has cut herself off from the improvements of the 
age, and resting upon these resources as upon a rock, has defied the 
wind and the waves which have already been sweeping over her in 
mockery of her faith and folly. One by one, her ancient friends and 
supporters have been bidding her good-by, and seeking less congenial 
but more valuable commercial alliances with the more enterprising 
marts of the Atlantic seaboard.’ 


Tt was natural however that New Orleans should be the first 
point affected by eastern improvements; for a large portion of 
her trade was carried on with the eastern part of the valley where 
the influence of cheaper and more speedy communication with the 
eastern markets was first felt. 

Up to the present time the towns in the interior have continued 
to grow by means of their local trade which has been increasing 
in a ratio with the rapid increase of the population in the surround- 
ing country; but like New Orleans these must sooner or later 
reach a point beyond which they cannot progress ; and this time will 
occur long before the resources of the country around them are 
fully developed, unless a change can be effected in the present 
commercial system. But how is this change to be produced ? 


The committee from whose address we have quoted, asks a simi- 
lar question in respect to the trade of New Orleans. We give 


their answer : 

‘She must, by a wise and liberal stroke of policy, regain a part, if 
not the whole, of the trade she has supinely lost, and open new 
sources of opulence and power, which are sc abundant around her, 
She can do this— 

Ist. By changing or modifying her laws hears hardly and un- 
equally upon capital and enterprise, and increasing her financial faci- 
lities for the control of trade. 

2d. By introducing such reforms into the administration of our 
municipal affairs, as shall ensure an economical as well as efficient 
government for the city, and shall restore her credit, now utterly 
prostrated. 

3d. By affording greater facilities and removing unnecessary re- 
strictions on commerce; by encouraging manufactures—employing 
steamships, and establishing a direct foreign commerce with countries 
requiring the staple productions of the great valley ; aud finally, what 
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is of most importance—by munificent appropriations for rail-roads 
leading from New Orleans, and connecting with the vast system of 
rail-roads now projected or under construction in neighboring states, 
and by co-operating zealously with the friends of internal improve- 
ment throughout the Southwest.’ 

These answers are pertinent, and the advice they contain may be 
regarded as applicable to the towns of the interior, but they do not 
embrace everything necessary to be considered and done to estab- 
lish a complete commercial system for the Western States and Ter- 
ritories. The Mississippi river must constitute the basis of our 
system, and through its channel we must form a connection with 
foreign markets. This we regard as the leading idea. Our im- 
ports from foreign countries must come through this channel be- 
fore we can extricate our commeree from eastern control. The 
first step, therefore, to be taken is to look to the means of effecting 
this end. 


The channel at the entrance of the Mississippi into the Gulf is 
not of sufficient depth to admit the passage of the large class of 
merchant vessels that are now being introduced with so much ad- 
vantage to commerce. Let this obstruction be removed. Let the 
whole valley join in demanding of congress an appropriation for 
that purpose; and if that body should refuse to do for New Or- 
leans what it has done for New York and other ports on the At- 
lantic, then let some other means be resorted to. According to the 
estimates of Lieutenant Maury, contained in an able article on the ° 
channel of the Mississippi, published in the last number of the 
Western Journal, the excavation and removal of 176,000 cubic yards 
of earth or sediment would give three additional feet to the depth 
of the channel across the bar; and surely there can be some mode 
devised of raising means sufficient to effect this object without 
the aid of the General Government. The next step is to remove 
the obstructions occasioned by the rapids in the upper Mississippi ; 
and these two improvements should be placed upon the same 
grounds and receive the united support of every part of the country 
from the falls of St. Anthony to the Balize. For as extensive as 
are the views of the committee from whose address we have quoted, 
New Orleans would lose at least one-fourth of her legitimate 
commerce, even should all that the committee have suggested be 
accomplished, if the navigation of the upper Mississippi should 
remain unimproved. 
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The commerce of all the cities on the Mississippi river must stand 
or fall together. Their destiny is inseparable. If New Orleans can 
be made the entrepot of the foreign merchandise required for the 
consumption of the West, then a line of cities will arise on the 
bank of the Mississippi that will far eclipse those on the Atlantic 
coast ; but so long as we receive our foreign merchandise through 
the eastern cities, the commerce of the towns and cities on the 
Mississippi will be confined within narrow bounds, and chiefly to 
the business of receiving and forwarding. 

Exports can never build up a commercial city. During the 
year ending 30th June, 1850, the exports of Louisiana were 
valued at more than those of Massachusetts, Pensylvania and 
Maryland combined; and yet Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore 
are rapidly increasing in population and commerce, while both 
are believed to be declining in New Orleans.* There are many 
reasons why exportations alone are not calculated to build up a 
city: a few commission merchants, warehousemen and brokers, 
with their clerks and laborers, can receive, sell and ship the pro- 
duce of a nation; there is no necessity that the owner should fol- 
low his property to the place of exportation, and if he be inclined 
to indulge in the enjoyment of a city life for a season, he resorts 
to one which imports its commodities from foreign countries, 
where the means of enjoyment are more varied and refined, and 
the rarer works of art are more abundant. 

But the overwhelming advantage which importing cities possess 
in the United States, consists chieflly in the collection of duties at 
those points, and in the remittances thence in payment for foreign 
merchandise. Our western staples are shipped at New Orleans, 
but the bills for which they are sold, or those drawn upon their 
value in foreign markets, find their way to New York and other 
eastern cities, where they are received in payment for merchandise, 
consumed in the West and South, or remitted in payment of foreign 
commodities. Hence, New Orleans, the point of exportation, and 
the Western States, the place of production and consumption, are 
continually drained of their capital. 

If our conceptions on this important subject be correct, it fol- 
lows that no system of internal improvement, that can be devised, 





*There were 299 vacant houses in the 2d. municipality in March 1851, a season 
of the year when we should expect to find the population of New Orleans as 
great as atany other. Vide De Bow’s Review, Vol. 11. p. 171. note. 
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will materially change our condition, unless, through the channel 
of the Mississippi, it be connected with foreign markets by steam- 
ships and the larger class of sailing vessels, that will place the 
trade of New Orleans in fair competition with eastern ports. Or, 
in other words, make the freights and charges cheaper from Liv- 
erpool to St Louis, by the way of New Orleans, than by the way 
of New York, and through the interior. 

This department of our system belongs almost exclusively to the 
merchants. Let the agriculturists and those whose wealth consists 
of real estate in cities construct railroads and other works of in- 
ternal improvements, at their own charge, leaving the merchants 
in possession of their means, to build vessels and establish com- 
mercial relations with foreign countries. And if the latter pos- 
sess the entertprise and enlightened views, which have charcterised 
that patriotic and liberal class of men in every age, it will not be 
many years, before a fair proportion of the duties collected in the 
United States on foreign merchandise, will be paid at the ports of 
the Mississippi river and its tributaries. 


We are aware that objections are urged against New Orleans as 
a suitable point for the distribution of many kinds of merchandise ; 
and it must be admitted, that in some respects these objections are 
well founded. Many articles deteriorate there during the summer ; 
and besides, the climate and unhealthiness of its location deter 
the inhabitants of the interior from visiting it, during the hot 
season. These, with other objections, will doubtless prevent New- 
Orleans from becoming the Mighty City, thet many have hereto- 
fore supposed ; but we do not regard these objections as consti- 
tuting an obstruction to the full and perfect development of our 
system ; indeed they are calculated, in an eminent degree, to pro- 
mote that end. 


Did New Orleans possess climate und other facilities, favorable 
to those industrial pursuits, which add so much to the population, 
wealth and trade of cities; and did it also possess attractions for 
visitors during the hot season, it would absorb and monopolize too 
great a portion of the commerce of the continent, and the circle 
of its trade would be so large, as to render the system in- 
convenient and oppressive. But nature has so ordered the physic- 
al condition and geographical relations of this great region, as to 
compel the building up of many large cities on the banks of the 
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Mississippi and its tributaries, which will prevent any one of these, 
from controling the commerce of the whole. 

There is no reason why Memphis, St. Louis, Alton and other 
points on the Mississippi, should not become importing cities ; and 
in our estimation, the greater the number that engage in this de- 
partment of commerce, the better it will be for the country. 

We are far from regarding the foreign trade of the United 
States in a light as favorable as it is viewed by many of our con- 
temporaries ; but if it must be enconraged to the injury of our 
manufacturing and mining interests, we desire that the Western 
States should enjoy a fair portion of its benefits, and at the same 
time extricate themselves from a part of its burthens. 

The area necessary to be embraced by the vision of the politic- 
al economist of this region is so broad, and so little has been 
done to develop, or even define a system, calculated to promote 
the prosperity of its inhabitants throughout all its parts, that one, 
who would sketch an outline of the works necessary to be achieved, 
is liable to be regarded as a visionary projector—an air-castle builder. 
But unless our views embrace the whole system, much labor may 
be thrown away in the prosecution of projects of doubtful utility ; 
and we shall leave many important points unguarded, which wil! 
be seized upon by others and occupied to our disadvantage. 

A central railroad to the Pacific and a railroad across the Isth- 
mus of Tehuantepec, are projects thai should be constantly kept 
in view, by the people of the South and West. It maybe many 
years before a sufficient amount of capital can be brought to 

bear upon the first of these works, to authorize its prosecutions 


beyond the Western boundary of Missouri, but still we should 
continue to regard it as a part of our system of internal im- 


provement. For the enterprise will most assuredly be carried out in 
time. The construction of the Tehuantepec route is a work of 
less difficult achievement, and would be completed within a very 
few years, were the difficulties, which seem to exist at present in 
respect to the right of way, removed. We trust the Western and 
Southern delegation in Congress will take a lively interest in this 
matter during the next Session of the national legislature, and 
that some steps will be taken by our government, that will place 
the prosecution of the work upon grounds beyond the control or 
future interference of the Mexican government. We are of the 
opinion, that the importance of this route has not been sufficiently 
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appreciated by the inhabitants of the central and northern parts 
of the Mississippi valley. For we believe that the opening of this 
route will, of all others yet suggested, be the most certain means 
of drawing the trade of California, and indeed of all the coun- 
tries bording on the Pacific north of the equator, to New Orleans 
and other cities on the Mississippi. This is the trade, the ‘‘com- 
merce of the east,’’ which has enriched every country that has 
possessed it, since the days of the patriarchs: construct the 
Tehuantepec railway and deepen the channel of the Missis- 
sippi at its mouth, and we shall intercept this commerce on its 
way to our eastern cities, and transport it on the cheapest of all 
inland routes into the interior. 

In connection with these great works, we cannot omit to mention 
our long cherished project of a railway from the Missouri river to 
the sources of the Red river of the North, as an important, and we 
may say, a necessary branch of the Western and Southern system 
of commerce and internal improvement. 

We have taken this broad view of the commerce of the Missis- 
sippi valley for the purpose of impressing upon the minds of its 
inhabitants, throughout its whole extent, the importance of acting 
in concert. We observe, that the New Orleans committee direct 
their address especially to the states of Louisiana, Texas, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Arkansas, Kentucky and Missouri. We hold, 
that it is especially important, that the citizens of the extreme 
North and South, should meet in council, and we trust, that our 
New Orleans friends will yet extend their especial invitation to 
Iowa, Wisconsin and Minnesota, to attend the convention, to be 


held in their city in January next. 
These three civil divisions constitute a large portion of the area 


of the Mississippi valley, and nothing could be more desirable in 
connection with this subject, than, that their citizens should have 
an opportunity of interchanging views with those of the Southern 
States—especially in respect to such subjects, as are proper to be 
brought before Congress. 

The policy of appropriating the public domain, under certain 
conditions, in aid of public improvements, was fully recognised at 
the last session of Congress, in the grant made to the Mobile and 
Ohio railroad and the central railroad of Illinois. Neither the 
wisdom nor justice of this policy will be denied, we imagine, by 
any Western man, nor have we heard of much objection to it in 
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any part of the Union, but nevertheless it will require union and 
concert on the part of the West and South, to ensure success to 
an application made from any quarter. There should be an 
earnest effort to keep this subject seperate from all party ques- 
tions, and especially to exclude it from the presidential canvass. 
Otherwise, a farce, similar to that enacted at the last Session, in 
respect to the river and harbor bill, will be again played off before 
the country. 

Everything relating to the public economy of the Western 
States, is now undergoing the process of formation. The elements 
of wealth—indeed, of all that could be desired, to make this the 
most prosperous and happy region of the whole earth—abound 
here in the greatest profusion, but owing to the vast extent of 
Territory, watered by the Mississippi, and to our vast geograph- 
ical and commercial relations with other portions of the continent, 
it requires an extraordinary degree of wisdom and enterprise, to 
combine these elements so as to make them available and sub- 
servient to that high degree of human happiness, which they were 
designed to promote. 

This is a period when the great minds of the West should engage 
in giving form and direction to public policy. It is in their power 
to control, in a great degree, the destiny of the millions who shall 
inhabit this extensive region for many generations—perhaps 
throughout all time. As philanthropists they could not desire a 
broader field for the exercise of their talents; and as men of 
genius thirsting for fame, they could find no surer road to the at- 


tainment of honorable renown. 
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ArTIcLE II. 
Ohio and Mississippi Railroad. 





Report of the Preliminary Surveys of the Western Division of the Ohio 
and Mississippi Railroad, chartered by the State of Illinois. 


OFFICE OF OHIO AND MISSISSIPPI RAILROAD CO., 
Cincinnati, Sept. 1. 1851. 
To the President and Directors of the Ohio and Mississippi Rail- 
road Company, as chartered by the State of Illinois: 


GENTLEMEN: In submitting my first report under your resolu- 
tion of 27th of March last, I beg to lay before you, as precedent 
thereto, the annexed table, marked A, of the distance between the 
western termini of other trunk roads leading to the east and else- 
where, which will be in connection with and tributary to it; and 
also a skeleton map, prepared for the purpose of exhibiting, in 
one view, most of the connections embraced in the table. The 
figures which are the result of actual measurement, as far as 
can be ascertained, exhibit the gratifying fact that St. Louis is in 
connection with the Atlantic seaboard over this line, by a shorter dis- 
stance than by any other yet projected, or that the face of the 
country will admit of, and settles the point which modern ex- 
perience developes as so vital in the construction of trunk lines of 
railroad ; that ours is the nearest to an air line between these great 
points that can be achieved, and puts future constructions out of 
the question with a view to shortening the distance. 

I beg to commend to your attention, also, table marked B, be- 
fore submitting the results of my instrumental labors. It is pre- 
pared, with some care, from data obtained on the line, and from 
sources not perhaps available to others, and exhibits the probable 
income of the road during the first year after 1ts completion. 

I also submit herewith a plat on which are accurately traced, 
from the field notes, the three several lines surveyed, and which pre- 
sents the points touched by each, the crossings of the streams and 
the divergence from an air line. 

The fact that five lines of railroad cross the Ohio and Missis- 
ippi, and that one runs into it at Lawrenceburgh, making equal 
to eleven internal or branch roads, all likely to be in operation as 
soon as yours shall have been completed, is a circumstance so extraor- 
dinary in the history of like constructions, that I beg to call your 
attention to, and congratulate you on, the rare assurance which 
it gives of the success and prosperity of your enterprise. 
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TABLE A. 

Distance from St. Louis by the Ohio | _ a) wt | = eay §™. iss 
and Mississippi Railroad through | 2S S ~ Se |Se| 8 ye 2 
Cincinnati. | F| ov ms 3 |S |5s7 

Via Wilmington, Zanesville, {| | | 

Wheeling and Greensburgh...|325 | 971) _— i 249 

Via C olumbus, Steubenville | 

and Pittsburgh............ ss. 325 | 993, ‘1080 1316 
Via Columbus, Wheeling and | | | 

Greensburgh ...........+++ Leeee[BQO 994/1081 1317 
Via Columbus, Zanesville, | | 

Steubenville and Pittsburgh.. 325, 965, 1051 1288! 
Via Marietta, Wheeling and | 

Greensburgh ..........0.2ses000 325| sts ‘1081 1817 
Via Parkersburg and Cumber- | | | 

HE pddsbdninstvectdinenneutdnsees 325) 910 11008 1095. 1381) pes 
Via Columbus, Loudenville and |_| | | 

PURI, cccsessccecscecvsccees 325) 1020!1107 1312 2 
Via Columbus, Cleveland and | | | | | 

SS RN 25} | {1195 ua 
Via Columbus, Cleveland, | | 

Buffalo and Albany............ 325 on 2911 
Via Sandusky, Cleveland, tow | | 

Buffalo and Albany............ 325 | | )1254 | 4311 


The distance to New York via Terre 7 Indianopolis, Bel- 
fontaine and Galena is 1061 miles. 
Probable distance from St. Louis via Ohio and Mississippi 
Railroad to the following places : 
By R. R. By River. 
To Cairo if Illinois Central Railroad crosses 


We GER cave rncsovecosssscccgsoescnvewseess est. 152 172 
To Mobile if Iilinois Central Railroad crosses 

OB DNEERNG ss cccccsccccssescsecccsccessceeseces est. 657 1862 
i) SD scocnsseectenhannenbaesbccsressece act. 143 
sind sinucitionindaseisibiailidiiinainiss tie 193 372 
To Louisville via New Albany Railroad..... 279 567 
To “ 6 JaPGTED 5000000208000: 294 567 
To Charleston, S.C., via Louisville andLexington 859 
To Charleston 8. C., via Cincinnati......... 905 
To Nashville via Louisville.................+ 454 sup. 412 
To Chicago via Illinois Central Railroad. sup. 305 
To Dubuque via ‘‘ he 350 426 
To Wheeling........cccccccccccccssccccccocsess act. 600 1100 
BD II cc cocvccercnscsscatseeenonsconvedon « 579 
To PIMsWUTBR........cccrcccccccesccccscscoscces os 1D 1294 
BP Riccess = cecnncevevevocosessconsess “764 
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TABLE B. 

By the time the line is completed within the counties 
of Lawrence, Richland, Clay, Marion and St. Clair, 
in Illinois, and half of Knox county, in Indiana, 
and half of St. Louis county, Missouri, say at the 
end of two years, the population will have greatly 
increased. At the present time, by the census, 
they eontain 83,000, which, at $2 20 per head, 























SE Ot CG iiss secsitcicrecccnssssenscsceesdtes $182,600 
| | Over O.| _ . 
To which add for passengers | Each | Both | and M Daily 
to and from. | way | Ways | Roitroag receipts 
7 | | | Miles. | 
Cairo to St. Louis.............0+8. | 50; 100! 45 | 90 00 
og ere ore | TT] 150] 98 (294 00 
Chicago to St. Louis............. | 60; 120 | 45 108 00 
Evansville to St. Louis........... | 20! 40! 148 [114 00 
Louisville to St. Louis............; 100, 200 | 148 (572 00 
Indianopolis to St. Louis......... | 15] 80) 148 | 85 80 
Cincinnati to St. Louis.......... | 13 260 | 148 (743 60 
Total daily receipts from passengers........ aseitcl $2,007 80 
To which sum add one half amount for freight of 
that received from passengers, which makes a 
total daily receipt for freight and passengers of 
$3011 70, and three hundred and thirteen 
GR98 IE PEE FORE. osncancrecrconcececescnaccnces $912,662 10 
BAA Tntted Binns Weal. 160s ccccccoccescccsscospscces * 21,600 00 
Total gross receipts.........+... $1,146,862 10 
Deduct working expenses........ssscecereseeeerereees 573,131 05 
Net earnings............. seaieub $573,431 05 


Making a dividend of between 18 and 19 per cent. on the cost 


estimated. 


The amount of busines estimated is much less than the average 
of that daily done by steamboats between the same points, and is 
unquestionably far below the actual business which the Railroad 





* We discover an error in the addition of these figures, which we bave net 


been able to correct from the copy before us.—Eb. 
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will perform. The rates of charges in making the above calcu- 
lations is, at two cents per mile for passengers and two cents per 
ton per mile for freight. 

In prosecuting the surveys and estimates of the line between 
Vincennes and St. Louis the duties were much interrupted by sick- 
ness among the members of the corps, which has prevented me 
from submitting my report at an earlier day. 

From personal examination of the country between those points, 
previous to an instrumental survey, I was satisfied that its undu- 
lations were so light that a road was practicable either on a right 
line or one deviating to suit the several towns in its immediate vi- 
cinity, and the attention of the corps was directed mainly to de- 
termining their comparative merits. The result of the surveys 
has confirmed the above supposition and the entire practicability of 
a road across Illinois between St. Louis and Vincennes, without 
any curve whatever, with a maximum grade of 26,40-100 feet per 
mile, and at a reasonable cost; while, at the same time, they in- 
dicate that the line can be deviated to conform to the principal 
established business places of the several counties through which 
it passes, (with one exception) without materially affecting its 
merits as a great highway. 

To enable you to appreciate the merits of the several lines, I 
have prepared the accompanying table, marked C. with the elements 
of the three prominent ones so arranged as at a glance to indicate 
their respective degrees of quality. Upon a careful examination 
of which it will be seen that there is so little difference between 
them that the whole question rests upon the difference in length 
and cost. 

[Table C. is omitted—it is sufficiently explained in what 
follows : ] 

To arrive at a correct judgment as to the actual value of lines 
to be formed, I have equated their essential differences and reduced 
them to a common basis, taking for that basis the straight or air 


line. 
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Estimated Equated 
cost. value. 
Line via Lawrenceville, Olney, Salem, 
Carlyle and Canton.................... 2,248,162 50 
Add* 1-05.100 miles excess length over 
air line, at $32,143 per mile**-*+*** 33,541 00 
Add 239 deg. curvature,—946 feet at 
OE 26 per fo0t.....ccreossrorescocosees 5,941 00 





2,287,644 50 
Deduct 134 feet ascent saved, 2-23.100 
WU TI iii ticncnse siti tieedeses 71,678, 00— 2,216,176 50 





Line straight, or air line ............+4. 2,635,540 00— 2,635,540 00 





Line via Lawrenceville, Olney, Salem, 

Carlyle, Belleville and Shoenbarker 

Se a ee nT Bee 2,363,932 31 
Add 5-35, 100 miles excess length 

over air line, at $32,143 per mile... 171,965 00 
Add 344 deg,—1,376 feet curvature 

EW, Wee vesivacepeetcnnsbrconsceaturness 8,641 00 





$2,544,538 31 
Deduct 176 ft. ascent saved, 1,93 ,200 

miles at $321,143 per mile........ 94,178 00 $2,450,360 34 

It will be thus seen that the first Line costs the least by $115, 
770, or in equated value $234,196, which difference at once de- 
cides the question of route, provided you are governed by those 
principles which experience in railroad management has evolved 
as essential, and to which I have before referred, to wit: to occupy 
that ground which affords the shortest and best route, other things 
being equal, between its points of termini, especially in trunk 
lines. 

It is to be regretted that the town of Belleville does not fall 
upon the best line, as it is a place of decided industry and enter- 
prize, and worthy of being accommodated if not at too great a 
sacrifice. The line passes through a country sparsely settled, with- 
out any great natural resources other than the fertility of the soil, 
the products of which will be equally accomodated by either. All 





In the above question, I have assumed the value of a mile of road at $32,543, 
a degree of curvature as four feet, and sixty feet of ascent, as a mile in length. 


Engineers generally eq 
it two much as its gra 


uate a mile of road at $50,000. In this I have considered - 
des are light. 
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three pass over the coal region, so that the question of location 
depends entirely upon other than local interests. Your line will 
connect the two great commercial and money capitals of the Mis- 
sissippi basin ; it will, therefore, at its completion take the position 
of a main arterial line, and consequently should be so constructed 
as to afford all the advantages required by such a route. 

In view of the importance of the line, I have prepared my es- 
timates for a first class road, with banks eighteen feet wide, cuts 
twenty-four feet, the rails to be iron sixty-one pounds per yard, 
laid on cross-ties two feet apart, imbedded in gravel or clean sand 
twenty inches in depth, the bridges are to be of How’s patent or 
some other equally good principle, enclosed and protected from 
weather and fire; the masonry of range work with rock face, and 
cut beds laid in cement and grouted; the culverts of substantial 
masonry or cast iron. The grades are regular, and conform to 
the general undulations of the country only. The machinery and 
other rolling stock, as also shops, station houses, engine houses, 
water stations, are ample for doing a business equal to three full 
passenger and three of the heaviest freight trains each way per 
day, which number of trains will unquestionably be required upon 
the completion of the line to Cincinnati. 

Estimated cost of line from Vincennes through Lawrenceville, 
Olney, Salem, Carlyle and down Canteen Creek to Illinoistown, is 
as follows, including equipment, &c., &c., complete in best manner 
for a road equal to any in the United States, at a cost of $3,037,- 
107 50. 

2,239,439 yards excavation, at 9 $201,549 51 
5,577,073 yards embankment, at 11 615,478 U5 
22,510 yards masonry, at...$4,00 90,040 00 





15,900 yards bridge, at...... 5,00 79,500 00 

1,229 feet bridge under 50 
OE eater a 8,00 9,882 00 

1,972 feet bridge over 50 
BO Whid. <sacsperosese 20,00 39,460 00 
800 feet tunnel, at....... 40,00 32,000 00 
Total cost graduation, mason- —- 

ry and bridging...... $1,065,859 54 

148,24 track, at.........0.00 6,494 930,200 56 
143,24 ballast, at............ 1,760 252,102 40 
5 miles side track, at 8,255 41,275 00 

42 sets switches and fix- 
CIPGRs Shesececccssecce 60 2,520 00 

2 
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Total cost tracks, ballast, Xe. 
18 water stations in- 
cluding pumps, at 500 

15 wood sheds, at..... 700 


Total cost of water stations 

and wood sheds.... 

Right of way to depot-grounds 

7 small passenger 

stations.......... 

Passenger station at St. Louis 

and oflices...... 

$ passenger station at 

Central Ill. road 

+ passenger station at 

Vincennes...... 

Freight depot at St. Louis.... 

Freight depot at Vincennes... 
14 small freight depots at 800 


Total cost of stations and de- 
eR eciahimentin 

Engine house at St. Louis.... 
Two engine houses at Central 
Railroad and Vincennes 


Total cost of engine houses, 
shops, tools Xc........ 

9 first class freight engines at9,000 
9 first class passenger en- 


CEE Diicsccicncanvesseiens 8,000 

3 second class passenger 
CNZINES, At.....ecrecereres 7,000 
3 turn tables, at........0+0. 5,00 
15 hand cars,at...........00+. 110 
159 box cars at..........ceeee 650 
100 platform cars, at.......++. 530 
24 passenger cars, at....... 2,000 
6 baggage and mail cars, at 1,200 
30 gravel cars, at .......+++. 820 


For engineer’s general and 
incidental expenses...... 
For bridges across the Wa- 
bash, wire suspension, 
With GFAWS .....ccccccceeee 


An aggregate cost complete, of 


$1,226,097 96 1,226,097 96 


9,000 00 
10,500 00 


$19,500 00 


7,000 00 
20,000 00 
8,509 00 
3,500 00 


60,000 00 
10,000 00 


11,200 00 


$115,200 00 


10,000 00 


12,000 00 


$50,000 00 
81,000 00 


72,000 00 


21,000 00 
1,500 00 
1,650 00 

97,500 00 
51,000 00 

48,000 00 
7,200 00 
9,600 00 








19,500 00 
10,000 00 


115,200 00 


50,000 00 


$390,450 00 890,450 00 


80,000 00 


130,000 00 





$3,087,107 50 
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This is my estimate of the entire cost, including equipment ; but 
I may state that the use of from six to eight hundred thausand dol- 
lars can be dispensed with until after the road is put in operation. 

The expenditures for extra rolling stock for permanent depots, 
ballasts, ect., may be delayed, and, if thought advisable, made 
out of the earnings of the road; of this, however, you are the 
judges. I might add also, that upon location and adjustment of 
the line, variations from the one herein estimated could be made 
and a few slight angles substituted, whereby large savings could 
be made in grading, and that the cost could be considerably re- 
duced by increasing the grades of this, however, you are also 
the exclusive judges. 

I beg further to remark, that the characteristics of the streams 
which the road encounters are peculiar, and casually observed 
would be considered as presenting formidable barriers to its con- 
struction, yet when studied they at once assume that character 
which allows them to be effectually crossed without difficulty. The 
country is so flat, and the descent so gradual, that it is impossible 
for the streams to carry off the water at the breaking up of winter 
and during unusual falls of rain. The consequence is, that the 
low bottoms on either side are frequently inundated to the depth of 
from one to seven feet, forming immense ponds or reservoirs, 
which are gradually vented. These ponds are without currents, 
excepting where the principal depression occur in the low bottoms, 
consequently they are easily and safely crossed by embankments, 
thrown up to such a height as will prevent the water overflowing 
them during extreme rises: excepting where the main channel of 
the stream oceurs, which must be bridged, care being taken to al- 
low ample water way. 

The American Bottom, between the Mississippi and Bluffs has 
nearly the same characteristics, and no danger is to be appre- 
hended from confining the Mississippi to its legitimate channel, 
by the construction of an embankment accross it, and terminat- 
ing on bloody Island. But two things are absolutely necessary, 
first that the bank will be built to such an elevation as will pre- 
elude the possibility of the water going over the top of it, and 
second, that its terminakian be not too far in the river, 30 as 
to contract the stream toa much ; the termination should be con- 
structed of crib work filled with stone, built on piles, if necessary, 
to prevent its washing away. The bank, to be made perfectly se- 
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cure, should be built to the bluffs for a double track thirty feet 
wide on top. While at St. Louis in the spring, from the obser- 
vations I then made, I concluded that the dike or pier then in 
progress of construction from IIlinoistown to Bloody Island, con- 
tracted the river too much, and was not of sufficient elevation,— 
not having seen it since the freshet, I am not so well able to judge 
if my inferences were correct. Should a flood occur as high as 
that of 1844, and the river be contracted too much, either the 
pier must give way, or the buildings on the Missouri shore be se- 
verely damaged by the current. It is important for the security of 
the work that there be no culverts or bridges under the road bed 
between the end of the Pier and the Bluff, as they will certainly 
be washed out during extreme floods. 

Owing to the embankment having to be made mostly from earth 
taken from the side, a ditch sufficiently wide and deep can be left on 
either side to drain the bottom without culverts, &c.; and Caho- 
kia creek should also be made to enter the river above it. It is a 
question of calculation to determine the exact width to which the 
Mississippi can be safely confined, but my impressions are, that 
the pier built by the city and Ferry company, extends some 800 
or 1000 feet too far into the river. It will be necessary for the 
railroad pier to extend out as far as the ferry pier, otherwise the 
railroad boat will de unable to land against it, as a deposit of 
mud will be caused by the extra projection of the other. I con- 
sider it important that a connection be made directly with the river, 
and see nothing to prevent it. Such an arrangement with a good 
boat will be found to facilitate the working of the road materially, 
and be also most economical as to time and expense. 

I doubt not that the day is near when the Mississippi will be 
bridged, and the trains pass accross to the city. The numerous 
improvements made by Mr. C. Elletand J. L. Roebling in suspen- 
sion bridges, has made it perfectly practicable, and all that is re- 
quired to carry it out successfully, is the funds; in fact, cable 
suspensions are the only secure means of bridging large streams, 
as they require, in most cases, no obstructions to be made in the 
water-way. My estimate for the Wabash bridge is for such an 
one with a draw for steamboats. Another advantage is their 
safety from fire. 

I would here call your attention to the track; the part of a 
railroad the most essential of all to be made as perfect as possible. 
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It is a settled question, taking everything into consideration, that 
the cheapest and best track is made with a heavy iron rail, laid on 
ties which rest on a bed of gravel, or coarse sand, of not less 
than 20 inches in depth; experience has shown that even these 
did not secure a perfect structure—for the want of connection 
where the two bars come together made them settle, and has 
stimulated the inventive genius of two eminent engineers to pro- 
vide a remedy ; the first is the new compound rail, manufactured 
by J. S. Winslow of New York ; the second is the three-part rail 
designed by Benj. H. Latrobe, of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, and manufactured near Baltimore. Either of which I would 
recommend to your favorable consideration. Both have been 
tried, the former on two or three lines, and approved by all, the 
other, on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, I believe has given 
every satisfaction. In my estimate for track, I have rated the 
iron at $50 per ton, delivered ; it is a fluctuating article in price, 
and should you use the English iron, it can be furnished for less. 
You will also perceive that the item of ballast is a heavy one—see 
table appended to this report. It arises from the entire absence 
of the article excepting at two or three points, viz: The Wabash, 
Carlyle and Mississippi, consequently will have to be transported 
by the road a great distance. Appended to this report is a table 
showing certain levels in reference to Lake Erie and the Ohio 
river, which may be of value, and can be extended to the Pacific, 
by future surveys, and elsewhere. 

There is nothing to prevent the construction of your road in 
from fifteen to eighteen months from commencement ; no engineer- 
ing will be required, further than the judicious adjustment of the 
line, (after the Company decides upon which to construct, ) the 
ground and actual measurements of the quantities, which can all be 
done during the interval which must necessarily elapse between the 
order for letting and the expiration of a reasonable time for ad- 
vertising for proposals. 

ESTIMATE OF ONE MILE TRACK. 


100 Tons T iron rails, delivered at........ $50 00 $5,000 00 
2600 Ties, oak, flattened............seeeeeeee 30 780 00 
16 Kegs( 200 tb each) spikes............. 10 00 160 00 
580 Joint fastenings, wrought iron......... 22 127 60 
Laying track, distributing material and first 
SOVGRINE HD... occccccccccccscecscecccccosccccs 400 00 


Cost of superstructure per mile............... $6,467 60 
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BALLAST, 


5280 lineal feet ballast, § yard per foot, or 
3529 yards per mile........ ws OR Re 18 50 1.764 50 
Levels of prominent points across Illinois in reference to level 
of Lake Erie and the Ohio at Cincinnati—Zero point, or Base 
line for levels for Ohio and Mississippi Railroads, is surface of 
highest flood ever known in the Ohio at Cincinnati, February 22, 
1832, which point is 62} feet above low water, or 71 99-100 feet 
below the level of Lake Erie. 
Level of low water in Wabash at Vincennes, in 





reference to Lake Erie.............sccecccccssssees —136,91 ft. 
$6 *¢ high * 6 “ ‘** —114,91 ft. 
6 4s 3luff east of Mississippi 
river which is the highest 
ground passed over........ rt 70,00 ft. 
6 ‘¢ Jow water in Mississippi at St. 
LOUIS vcccescesncesecee sesececseeem= 146,46 ft. 
6s <3 high sé“ 73 “6 ~~ 108,38 ft. 


Lowest ground in Illinois crossed by Ohio and Mississippi road. 
Wabash bottom in reference to Lake Erie...........—122 ft. 


Embarras River ** 6 eS —122 ft. 
Fox River $6 “ ~ = ad —18 ft. 
Little Wabash ‘ 6 “a, .# —118 ft. 
Kaskaskia River ‘‘ 66 .. * —114 ft. 
Shoal Creek 66 sas +. —115 ft. 


I may be allowed to say in conclusion, that from personal and 
careful examination no tract of country, on this continent, is 
better, if so well calculated for the kind of improvement which you 
contemplate, as this, none holds out greater inducement to enter 
in such an enterprise. It will reclaim a vast tract of fertile and, 
at present, waste land, and cover it with a dense population, which 
must enlarge immensely the business of the commercial entre- 
pots in its vicinity. It will form a section of the road nearest 
an air line stretching on the same line of latitude from east to 
west, and it must from its position secure an amount of business 
and pay to its shareholders a dividend, such as in my judgment 
no other road on this continent will pay. 

I would here take the liberty to return my thanks to Mr. G. F. 
Tuttle, principal assistant, Thomas Pattison, assistant, and to the 
other gentlemen of the party, for their exerticns while prosecuting 
the surveys under very unpleasant circumstances. 

E. GEST, 
Chief Engineer O. & M. R. R. 
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ArticLE III. 


Southern Route to the Pacific 


Recent events have placed the project of a rail road from the 
lower Mississippi to the Pacific in a light more favorable to the 
interests of Missouri than we have formerly regarded it. The 
actual commencement of the Pacific rail road at St. Louis under 
auspices which secm to ensure its completion to the Western 
boundary of the State, appears to have awakened the people of the 
south-western counties to a just sense of the inconveniences 
under which they have heretofore labored; and they are now ar- 
dently canvassing the subject of a rail road from that region to 
St. Louis. And from present indications we are persuaded that 
the construction of a branch of the Pacific rail way to the valley 
of the Neosho, within a few years, may be regarded as certain. 

This improvement having passed the Ozark range, the valley of 
the Red River, and the rich and salubrious region watered by the 
tributaries of the Brazos and Colorado of Texas will demand its 
extension until it shall have been brought into connection with the 
Gulf of Mexico, by as ystem of improvement which will, doubtless, 
in time, be established in the State of Texas. 

This is one branch of our system of public improvement, west of 
the Mississippi, which is obviously indicated by the geographical 
relations of the several parts of this extensive region; and its 
accomplishment may be looked to with as much confidence as that 
of any other public work that has been proposed in any part of 
the Union. 

Keeping this important fact in view, it is evident that St. Louis 
will be brought into connection with a rail way which may be 
constructed from any given point on the lower Mississippi to the 
Pacific Ocean. And although we do not yield our preference for 


the Central route, yet if that cannot be accomplished we are pre- 
pared to support the construction of a road to the Pacific through 


a more southern region. In the mean time let our citizens press 
forward with the main trunk line West, and the branch South; and 
if neither of these should ever reach the Pacific, those who build 
them will nevertheless be abundantly rewarded for their enterprise. 

The recent movements in the south-western counties, in respect 
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to the construction of a rail road, to connect that region with St. 
Louis, has suggested the propriety of publishing the following ex- 
tracts from the very interesting report of R. B. Marcy, Captain 
5th Infantry, commanding escort from Fort Smith, on the Ar- 
kansas river to Santa Fe, in the year 1849. From Captain Mar- 
cy’s report it appears, that the country between those points pre- 
sents no serious obstacles to the construction of a rail way ; though, 
for certain reasons, he seems to regard the route from Fort Smith 
to Dona Anna, a town on the Rio Grande a short distance above 
El] Paso, in a more favorable light than that to Santa Fe. The 
following are his concluding remarks respecting the route from 
Fort Smith to Santa Fe: 


Continuing up the ravine this morning, we struck the Indpendence 
road at the top of the inountain, and from here continued in it until 
we reached Santa Fe, about four o’clock in the evening. 

The geological formation of the country changed the moment we 
entered the Independence road. Up to this time we had seen no 
primitive rocks, but now our road wound through the ‘“canons’’ of 
the mountains, bordered by cliffs composed by huge masses of granite, 
until we arrived within five miles of Santa Fe; from here to the 
town the country is a succession of barren hills, covered in places 
with a growth of dwarf cedars, destitute of grass and totally unfit 
for cultivation. 

The route we have travelled over from Fort Smith to Santa Fe, as 
measured with the chain, is 8194 miles; and, for so long a distance, 
I have never passed over a country wh re wagons could move 
along with as much ease and facility, without the expenditure of any 
labor in making a road, as upon this route. Our course being alto- 
gether upen the south side of the Canadian, and generally upon the 
ridges dividing the tributaries of that river from those of Red river 
and the Washita, until we reached the grand prairie, we were not 
obliged to cross any large streams, and but few ravines or gullies. 
After passing beyond the head of the Washita we found the plains 
approached and continued near the Canadian; consequently all the 
streams flowing into it were short and small, thereby affording water 
sufficient for the traveller’s purpose, but not presenting any obstacle 
to his progress. 

The general course of the Canadian, along our route, is east and 
west; and as Santa Fe is almost due west from Fort Smith—the la- 
titude of the former being N. 35° 44° 6", of the latter about N. 35° 
20,—this makes our route very direct between the two points. The 
country lying between the two meridians of Fort Smith and Santa 
Fe is intersected by a narrow belt of timbered land, running from 
north of the Canadian to the southern part of Texas, varying from 
ten to thirty miles in width, This, bordering the great western 
plains, forms the boundary line between the woodlands and prairies. 
That portion of the country lying east of this is generally a rich and 
fertile soil, varied by lawns and woodlands, abounding with a multi- 
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tude of beautiful streams and rivulets, and in every respect well 
adapted to cultivation; whereas on the west, it is an ocean of barren 
prairie, but here and there a feeble stream and a few solitary trees. 

It would seem as if the Creator had designed this as an immense 
natural barrier, beyond which agriculturists should not pass—leaving 
the great prairies for the savage to roam over at will. 

There are no ranges of mountains to cross over on our road, and 
but few hills of any magnitude; and these could in most cases be 
avoided entirely by passing around them, or their slopes made very 
gradual and easy. Generally, the face of the country is extremely 
uniform and smooth. 

I am, therefore, of the opinion, that but few localities could be 
found upon the continent which (for as great a distance ) would present 
as few obstacles to the construction of a railway as upon this route. 
It is true that, upon the western extremity, there is but little timber 
except cottonwood; but, in many places destitute of timber, there 
are large quarries of lime and sandstone, whose divisional structures 
are so perfectly smooth and uniform that the masses could easily be 
wrought into shape, and in many cases made use of as substitutes 
for timber. The surface of the ground is generally so perfectly 
even and level that but little labor would be required to grade the 
road; and as there are but few hills or ravines, there would not 
be much excavation or embankment. 

The following summary respecting the route from Dona Anna 
to Fort Smith, copied from the concluding pages of Captain Mar- 
cy’s report contains, as we believe, the only authentic account that 
has ever been published of the country between the sources of the 
Red river and El Paso on the Rio Grande : 

I shall now close my report with a few general remarks in refer- 
ence to the country we have passed over, the relative merits of the 
two routes, and the probability of finding other better lines of com- 
munication between the Mississippi river, New Mexico, and Cali- 
fornia. 

In the first place, I beg leave to remark, that before leaving Fort 
Smith for Santa Fe I had been led into very erroneous notions in re- 
gard to the geography of the country lying between the Rio Grande 
and the heads of the rivers running into the United States and Gulf 
of Mexico. From the best maps I could find, I was iniuced to be- 
lieve that there were extensive ranges of lofty mountains running 
across the route from El Paso to Fort Smith, which could not be 
avoided, and that there were large streams in some places, where 
upon examination none are found; that in other places there were 
no streams, where indeed there are many. For instance, upon many 
of the modern and most approved maps, the Rio Pecos, or, as it is impro- 
perly termed by some, the Rio Puerco, is laid down as running from 
north to south nearly parallel to the Rio del Norte, and at a distance 
of about forty or fifty miles from it, when its course for nearly a 
hundred miles, that we have followed it, is but aout 25° south of east; 
and instead of being fifty miles from the Rio del Norte, it is two 
hundred and four in nearly a direct line. This opinion has been so 
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general, that several parties of emigrants on their way to New Mex- 
ico left the Rio Pecos in the morning, expecting to reach the Rio 
Grande the same night ; and some of them falling into a route where 
there was no water, travelled several days in a westerly direction, 
suffering greatly, and in some instances perishing before they reached 
the river. The inhabitants at El Paso in one instance sent out water 
to the relief of emigrants who were too much exhausted to get it, 
and who would otherwise have probably died upon the plains. 

Disturnell’s map of Mexico, &c., upon which the boundary be- 
tween the United States and Mexico is by the treaty defined, is one 
of the most inaccurate of all those I have seen, so far as relates to the 
country over which I have passed. He makes a greater error than 
most others in laying down the Pecos, and has the Colorado, Brazos, 
and Red river all inaccurately placed. Upon the Red river he has a 
very large branch coming from far west, near El Paso, which he calls 
**Ensenado Choctaw.” This is altogether an imaginary stream, as no 
one who has been in the country ever heard of it; neither does any 
branch of Red River extend to within three hundred miles of the 
Rio del Norte. There are but three principal tributaries to Red river 
above Fort Washita; these are the Big and the Little Witchita and 
the Ke-che-a-yua-ho-no, but neither flows far from towards El Paso. 
These, with the Main branch of Red river and the Brazos, all have 
their sources in extensive salt plains far east of the Rio Pecos. Their 
waters are strongly saline and unpalatable, and for a long distance 
run through a country poorly watered, and bordered by rugged cliffs 
and ceep ravines. Hence it appears to me inpracticable to find a 
road to the Rio Grande which shall follow up the course of either of 
these streams. Even if the road could be made to the head of one 
of them, it would terminate at the eastern border ef the Llano Esta- 
cado; for no man, as I have remarked before, attempts to cross that 
desert, except at certain points. 

It therefore apvears to me, that if a route could be found in nearly 
a direct line from a desirable point in the United States, which would 
skirt the border of the plain, and at the same time have sufficient 
water and wood upon it at all seasons of the year for the traveller’s 
use, that would be the best location for a road, as, in this case, the road 
would cross the head branches of streams where there would be an 
abundance of water, and no heavy hills or large rivers to pass. For- 
tunately, on our return from New Mexico we fell in a route of this 
description, and had no difficulty in finding an abundant supply of 
wood, water and grass upon nearly the whole route. 

On leaving the valley of the Rio del Norte, our road passed through 
gap or pass in the first chain of mountains in a direction which 
would have taken me near Fort Smith, but I was obliged here to 
change our course to avoid the Sacramento chain of mountains lying 
across our route, as our guide told me there was no practicable pass 
for wagons through there. I therefore bore south, and crossed the 
level plain dividing the two ranges to the ‘“‘Sierra Waco.”’ Our road 
thus far is but little more elevated than the table land adjacent to the 
valley of the Rio Grande. From this point we ascended about two 
hundred feet through a sinuous valley or canon of gentle grade to the 
second bench, 2t the southern extremity of the Sierra Alto. We then 
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crossed another extensive plain of about eighty miles in width, which 
breught us to the Sierra Guadalupe: here we encountered the mar- 
gin of another high plain, which forms the third and highest bench 
between the Rio Grande and the Rio Pecos, the difference between 
the summit level at this point and Dona Ana not being over five 
hundred feet, From this chain of mountains the road descends to 
the valley of the Pecos, about two hundred feet. Thus, from the 
Rio Grande to the Pecos, a distance of two hundred and four miles, 
there are but three hills of any magnitude to ascend in coming east, 
and those with a little expense could be made as good as any road in 
our country. From the valley of the Pecos to the sand hills the road 
ascends probably two hundred feet, but the slope is so uniform that 
it is hardly perceptible. These hills are near the southern extremi- 
ty of the great desert of the Llano Estacado, and stand upon the 
summit of the plain dividing the waters uf the Rio Pecos from those 
that run east and south into the United States. 

Our road from here runs across the “Llano Estacado” for seventy 
miles upon a perfeet level prairie as firm and smooth as marble. It 
then descends from the high table land about fifty feet into a rolling 
prairie country, where the Colorado of Texas has its source. Thus 
far there is but little timber or water upon our route, except at certain 
points noted upon the map ; but these points can be made from day to day 
with loaded teams. As if, however, in compensation for the absence 
of other favors, nature, in her wise economy, has adorned the entire 
face of the country with a luxuriant verdure of different kinds of 
grama grass, affording the most nutritious sustenance for animals, and 
rendering it one of the best countries for grazing large flocks and 
herds that can be conceived of. 

Immediately after we descended from the high table lands, we 
struck upon an entirely different country from the one we had been 
passing over before. By a reference to the map it will be seen that 
we kept near the plain upon the head branches of the Colorado and 
the Clear Fork of the Brazos. Here we found a smooth road over a 
gently undulating country of prairies and timber, and abounding with 
numerous clear spring branches for two hundred miles, and in many 
places covered with large groves of mezquite timber, which makes 
the very best of fuel. The soil cannot be surpassed for fertility. 
The grass remains green during the entire winter, and the climate is 
salubrious and healthy; indeed, it possesses all the requisites that 
can be desired for making a fine agricultural country, and I venture 
to predict that at no very distant period it will contain a very dense 
population. It is only necessary for our practical farmers to see it 
and have protection from the incursion of the Indians, to settle it at 
once. 

Soon after crossing the Rio Brazos, our road strikes out upon the 
high ridge lying between the waters of the Trinity and Red river; 
and it appears as if nature had formed this expressly for a road, as it 
runs for a hundred miles through a country which is fre uently much 
broken up upon each side with hills and deep ravines; and the only 
place where wagons can pass is directly upon the crest of this na- 
tural defile. It is as firm and smooth as a turnpike, with no streams 
of magnitude or other obstructions through the entire distance to near 
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Preston, where we left it and crossed Red river. From Preston to 
Fort Washita, and thence to our outward route upon Gains’s creek, 
the road passes through the Chickasaw country, which is rolling, 
and in many places covered with a great variety “of large timber, and 
well watered, with no mountains or high hills to pass over. Hence 
you will perceive that from Dona Ana to Fort Smith, a distance of 
994 miles, our road passes over smooth and very ufiiformly level 
ground, crossing no mountains or deep valleys, and for five hundred 
miles upon the eastern extremity runs through the heart of a country 
possessing great natural advantages. I conceive this to be decidedly 
the best overland wagon route to California for several reasons, 
among which are the following: 

1. I was assured by several of the best guides in New Mexico— 
among others Messrs. Lereux, Kit Carson, Hatcher, and Thomas— 
that there was no point upon the Rio Grande north of San Diego from 
which wagons could pass through the extensive ranges of mountains 
lying west of that river, and that it would be necessary to take Col- 
onel Cook’s route to the head of the Gila. Should emigrants go to 
Santa Fe therefore, they have to travel three hundred miles down 
the river to reach this point. whereas our return route leaves this 
road almost directly at the placer. 

2. The roads from Fort Smith and Indpendence to Santa Fe being 
over eight hundred miles, and the distance down the Rio Grande 
three hundred more over a very sandy road, makes these routes long- 
er than the southern route from Fort Smith by two hundred miles. 

3. As there is grass upon this route at all seasons of the year, it 
can be travelled at any time. It is true that the old grama grass 
dries up early in the spring, but appears to cure like hay, and does 
not lose its nutritious properties. 

4, As San Diego on the Rio Grande, the mouth of the Gila River, 
and San Diego on the Pacific, are all very nearly upon the same par- 
allel of latitude, (32° 45’ 54”,) our southern route would form a 
direct line of communication with Cooke’s road from the United States 
through to the Pacific, and probably shorter by several hundred miles 
than any other. 

There is a difference of thirteen degrees longitude between Fort 
Smith and Dona Ana, and ten degrees difference between Dona Ana 
and San Diego, in California. The probable distance, therefore, 
from Fort Smith through to the Pacific would not be more than about 
seventeen hundred miles. Emigrants with good cattle, and well sup- 
plied with the proper “outfit” for the journey, should go through in 
four months with ease. 

As I have remarked before, I consider oxen to be the best de- 
scription of cattle for the prairies; and emigrants, before leaving for 
California, should provide themselves with one or two extra pairs to 
be ready to supply the places of any which may fail or die upon the 
road. They should take light, strong wagons, and transport nothing 
but provisions and such other articles as are absolutely required upon 
the journey. Their provisions should be secured in small packages, 
and not suifered to become wet. Each wagon should have a double 
cover, a water-cask, and extra axle-pole and pair of hounds, before ~ 
going out into the plains, as after this no timber is to be found suitable 
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for such purposes. They should form parties or companies of from 
seventy-five to a hundred men each, which would be sufficient for 
protection, guarding animals, &c. While travelling through the In- 
dian — they should herd their animals, night and day, with the 
utmost vigilance and care, and never allow them to move from camp 
without an armed guard, 

The best season for emigrants to leave the United States for Cali- 
fornia, upon the southern road, is about the first of June. There 
would then be good grass and water to the Rio Grande, and they 
would reach there about the last of July. This would give them time 
to stop two or three weeks to graze and recruit their animals, and 
lay in additional suppli:s, should they require any, for the remainder 
of their journey. Flour, corn, vegetables, and beef cattle, as also 
many articles of merchandize that travellers require—such as cloth- 
ing, shoes, &c.—can be obtained for moderate prices at Dona Ana 
or El Paso. 

Leaving the Rio Grande about the first of August, they would 
reach the Colorado of California after the annual flood, which occurs 
in July and August, overflows the banks for several miles on each 
side, and renders it utterly impassable for wagons ; and in this way 
they would arrive at San Diego during the healthy season. 

From all I can learn of the other routes to California, I am induced 
to believe that, should our government, at any future time, deter- 
mine upon making a national road of any description across the con- 
tinent, the southern route we have travelled is eminently worthy of 
consideration. We find upon none of the northern routes as much 
water, timber, or rich, fertile soil, as upon this. There are many 
more mountains to pass over, and during a part of the year they are 
buried in deep snows. 

I have been kindly allowed the perusal of a letter written by an 
officer of the army (an attentive and experienced observer of nature ) 
who has recently passed over that portion of the northern route be- 
tween Fort Kearny and Fort Laramie, in which he speaks of the 
country in the following language : “‘The country between Fort Kear- 
ny and Fort Laramie is a vast, undulating, sandy desert—but little 
wood or water—totally destitute of interest, and utterly worthless, 
and must remain so forever: it never can be inhabited to any extent, 
as there is no soil, and the seasons are too short,” 

The distance between these two places is three hundred and sixty- 
four miles. In one place, wood for cooking has to be carried for three 
consecutive days in wagons, and in several places it is necessary to 
carry water. 

The road from Independence, after passing through a country of 
poor soil, and very destitute of wood, for a great distance, passes 
over lofty and rugged mountains, near Santa Fe. 

Lieutnant Colonel Emory states that the arable soil upon this road 
extends to the 99th degree of longitude. Therefore, if a road could 
be made from the Missouri river to California, it would pass through 
a very barren country, which could not be settled or improved ; 
whereas one constructed through the country we have passed over 
from Dona Ana to Fort Smith, with the protection which a chain of 
military posts along the route would afford, would open a vast tract of 
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beautiful country to the notice of agriculturists, and would be settled 
in a very short time. 

The advantages which this route possesses over others adapt it in 
a preeminent degree to the construction of a railroad. For the rea- 
sons I have mentioned, and from all the examination and consideration 
which I have been able to give the subject, I eannot resist the strength 
of my own convictions that any experienced and impartial engineer, 
after a thorough and careful reconnoisance of all the different routes, 
would at once give this the preference over any other. 

From Dona Ana or El Paso to near where we crossed Red river— 
a distance of 700 miles—there ate probably as few difficulties to en- 
counter as upon any other road that can be found in our country, 
Throughout this entire distanee it would not be necessary to make a 
single tunnel, or to use a stationary engine. There would be but few 
heavy excavations or embankments; and fora great portion of the 
distance the surface of the earth is so perfectly firm and smooth, that 
it would appear to have been designed by the Great Architect of the 
Universe for a railroad, and adapted and fitted by nature’s handiwork 
for the reception of the superstructure. There is an abundance of 
building stone, and an inexhaustible amount of mezquite timber, which, 
for its durability, is admirably adapted for use as sleepers, and for fuel. 

From Red river it could be carried to Fort Smith without difficulty, 
or to any other point that might be selected. This, united with a 
Tailroad from the Rio Grande to the San Diego, would give us a 
great national highway across our continent from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, in a very direct line, and would enable the traveller to pass 
safely and comfortably over a distance in a week which before required 
four months of toil, hardship, and danger. It would afford our gov- 
ernment a cheap and rapid transit for troops and munitions of war, 
and would enable us to communicate with our far-distant territories 
in a few hours. 

These considerations, in connexion with the vast and inca'culable 
commercial benefits that the whole civilized world would receive, 
would render it a monument to the genius, enterprise, and philan- 
thropy of the American people. 


In view of the extensive region of fertile soil, embracing the 
valley of the Arkansas, and the entire state of Texas, we say to 
our south-western friends, persevere in your efforts :—possessing 
an agreeable and healthful climate, a generous soil, and exhaust~ 
less deposits of mineral wealth—you only require a communica- 
tion, by railway, to the commercial metropolis of the West, to 
make yours, in many respects, the most desirable part of the 
whole region west of the Mississippi. 


VO OOS 
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Artic IV. 


Sales of Real Estate in St. Louis. 


The extensive sales of unimproved real estate, in the immediate 
vicinity of St. Louis, during the present year, has led many to 
believe that a spirit of speculation prevails throughout our entire 
community, and that an enormous debt has been created on that 
account. Believing that such opinions are calculated to raise the 
price, and check the free circulation of money at home, and also 
impair credit abroad, we have inquired into the facts, for the 
purpose of placing this subject in its true light before the pub- 
lic. And we are gratified to find, that the operations in real es- 
tate, up to the present time have not, in our opinion, been so 
extensive as to affect in any considerable degree the pecuniary 
condition of the community. 

We are assured that the sales of improved property have been 
quite limited in amount, and, probably, fall below an average of 
the last four or five years. 

It is true that the operations outside of the city limits have been 
extensive, and far exceed the demand for immediate use, but 
the debt created on that account is divided amongst a large num- 
ber of individuals ; the most of whom, as it is understood, have 
purchased with a view to future improvement. One-fourth of the 
purchase money on the sale of real estate is usually paid in hand, 
and the balance in three annual instalments. The price of build- 
ing lots outside of the city generally ranges from $200 to $300, 
and it is reasonable to conclude that the most of those who have 
purchased but a single Lot will be able to meet their payments as 
they fall due. 

We are informed that a large portion of the out lots, sold 
this year, have been purchased by Germans, a class of citi- 
zens who are rarely mistaken in their ability to meet their 
contracts. But few, if any, of our merchants are known to have 
dealt at all in real estate, except for the purpose of immediate oc- 
cupation or improvement. 

From inquiries, made of the most extensive real estate ag 
in the city, we are authorised to state, that the sales of real %s- 
tate under the denomination of City or Building lots, from the 
first of January of this year, up to the present time, do not ex- 
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ceed two million five hundred thousand dollars. And besides de- 
ducting the cash payment from this sum, to arrive at the amount 
of indebtedness created, we should deduct at least $350,000, 
as the amount purchased by the heirs and representatives of A. 
Stoddard, deceased, whose purchases are to be regarded chiefly in 
the light of a partition. Now if we add to this the sum of $525, 
000, supposed to have been paid in cash, and deduct these two 
amounts from $2,500,000 gross sales, the entire indebtedness, 
created by the purchase of city lots, during the present year, will 
be found to be $1,625,000, to fall due by instalments extending 
through a period of six years. And although this sum may ap- 
pear large to some minds, yet when we consider all the circum- 
stances which attend it, we are persuaded, that, unless some un- 
usual calamity shall befall the city, it will be paid without produc- 
ing any material degree of embarrassment. 

We had ourselves greatly overrated the sales of real estate 
made here during the current year, until inquired into the subject. 

The Stoddard estate having sold for over $700,000, the people 
began to make extravagant estimates in respect to other transactions 
until we have heard of some, who swelled the amount to $20,000,- 
000. Such extravagant estimates are well calculated to make 
money lenders extravagant in their demands and produce a depress- 
ing influence upon every department of business. 

None more than we deprecate a spirit of speculation in real 
estate. View it in whatsoever light we may, we trace evil conse- 
quences resulting from it, and when it prevails throughout a 
community, it never fails to overwhelm it with ruin for a season. 
But we are happy in the knowledge that no such spirit prevails in 
our city at present. It is true that there are a few enterprising 
individuals who deal in real estate and doubtless realize a profit 
from their operations, but in general the great body of our citi- 

zens look to the well earned profits of their legitimate business, 

| rather than to speculations. 

; The pecuniary embarrassment resulting chiefly from excessive 
importations of foreign merchandise, during the last two years, has 
been felt in a greater or less degree by every class of our citizens ; 
yet, it is believed that the condition of our manufacturers and me- 
chanics is as prosperous as in any previous period of our history ; 
and from recent indications we have good grounds for the belief, 
that the most dificult point has been passed by our merchants. 
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DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
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ARTICLE V. 
The Prairie Dog. 





The traveler on the plains meets with no object perhaps, that 
excites a higher degree of curiosity than the Prairie Dog, and al- 
though it has been described by Gregg and others, the following 
account of its habits may serve as a relief to the mind, after reading 
the preceding articles on commerce and internal improvements. 

We are permitted to extract the following Chapter from a forth- 
coming work, entitled ‘Travels in search of the Elephant, or the 
Wanderings of an Artist, by Alfred S. Waugh Esq.” We give the 
entire chapter, for although the story uf the Labyrinths may seem to 
lead the reader somewhat too far from the subject under considera- 
tion; yet those who like an amusing story will be amply compen- 
sated for the digression. 


CHAPTER—XXIII, VOLUME II. 





THE MORA.——PRAIRIE DOG. 





One morning whilst rambling over this valley, I was led to make 
some researches among the dog towns in the neighborhood. I had 
made many attempts to get some of their inhabitants into my pos- 
session, but without the slightest success. Shooting seemed to be 
of no use, for they were always close to their houses, and, whether 
killed or wounded, they invariably disappeared the moment I fired at 
them, and some way or. other, none of them gave me a chance in their 
open streets. Weary with my fruitless efforts, it was at once de- 
termined to enter upon the business of exploration among their sub- 
terranean abodes, and if possible, capture them in their own homes. 
Accordingly I set our little friend Mickey Whelan, who, by the by, 
was returning to the United States on his own hook, as the Kentucki- 
ans say, and an other fellow traveller to work with pick-axe and 
spade, in order to come at a correct knowledge of the domestic man- 
ners of those strange little animals. But before we began our ex- 
cevations, it was proposed to try the experiment of inundating their 
houses, and by so doing, drive them out into the open air where we 
hoped to be able to catch them as they would come forth. One bar- 
rel after an other of water had been hauled from the creek and 
poured into the entrances, but no sooner did we empty each vessel 
than the water disappeared, without producing the slightest effect 
whatever. Again and again did we repeat the experiment, yet not 
a solitary dog raised his nose above the ground. At last coming to 
the conclusion, that the extreme droughtiness of the earth militated 
against our operations, it was determined, as we could not drown them 
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out, we would dig them up nolens volens. Mickey freely lent him- 
self to the task, and displayed in all his movements a perfect ac- 
quaintance with the instrument he was using. He worked with as 
much energy and devoticn as if life and death depended upon his in- 
dividual exertions ; nor was his co-laborer behind him in the pursuit 
of knowledge. It would have rejoiced the heart of the great Belzo- 
ni himself, to have seen the labors of those men. First they made a 
descent by a perpendicular opening to the depth of six or eight feet, 
then they ran a level to the distance of fourteen or fifteen more, and 
following the windings of the passages extended their researches far 
and wide ; the deeper and more extensive they made their way, the 
further they seemed to be from the attainment of their object. Still, 
Mickey and his comrade continued their labors without a moments 
cessa ion; sometimes the passage would continue straight on, then it 
would turn to the right and anon to the left, now it would take an 
upward course and again descend, but no inner chamber could be 
found. ‘4h! thin by the powers of Moll Kelly, but ye’r kute crathers, 
and sure the ould boy himself could'nt find out yer parlor if he was to 
try, for there's no ind to yer krucked hall, bad screen to you for kontrary 
brutes”’ exclaimed Mic key as he paused ‘for a moment to ‘contemplate 


the field of his labors. ‘I tell you what it is, Kurnel, the only way 
you can get hould of thim is to earthquake thim out.” How is that 
Lasked. ‘Oh, the sorri an easier thing in life sir, all you have to 


do is to dig a big hole in the ground, bury a can of gun-powdher and 


blow tim up sky high as they "y do the rocks in the quarry, and sure if 
you dont git thim alive and kicking, “praps you’l git thim dead and 


may be that’l do as well.”’ Not exactly, I replied, I am more anxious 
to find out how they live when at home than to capture their dead 
carcasses. “Ah! thin, he replied, ye’l have to travel a long way be- 


fore ye come to their bed-rooms. Arrah musha! sir, did you iver 
hear tell of the great king of Egypt who built his palace away down in 
the ground in order to keep people from botherin him whiniver he 
wished to be all alone by himself? Well sir, he give directions to 
his bricklayer to build the intrance in sich a kurus manner, that none 
but himself, and the queen, and the prince, could find their way into 
the room where he used to sit upon a great big goolden trone, smokin 
his pipe like a christian man, all as one. Now sir, do you see, the 
bricklayer or builder, or whativer ye plase to call him, was a mighty 
cunnin man in all sorts of schaming (scheming) and by the same 
token he was a great magicianer likewise also, who could trick owld 
Nick and give him odds into the bargain. Well, the same betoken, 
he put on his considerin cap, lit his pipe and made himself a tumbler 
of hot whiskey punch, and sot down over his big book, to invint a 
puzzle that would’nt be found out by morthal man—barrin he was 
let into the sayeret, so he sot up all night smokin his dudgheen to 
keep his nose w arm—for it was a could night—and drinkin the hot 
consolation belore him from time to time, just to keep the wind out 
of his stomack—for he was subject to the kolic, and more betoken 
the punch used to help him mightily to a clear way of thinkin when- 
iver he got bothered by too much study. So ye see sir, af er spend- 
ing the whole blessed night in the way I tell ye of, he goes to the- 
king i in the mornin, ‘God save yer majesty” says he to the king, 
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save ye kindly, the king says back again to him—for ye must know 
that the king was a mighty p’lite man and prided himself on his jin- 
tility. “Ye look as if ye’d been up all night my man” says the king; 
troth, ye may say that, says the builder, and I’ve done a power of 
thinkin for yer majesty, but I’ve made an invintion that’l beat the 
world for kuteness, intirely, so it will, and 1s’nt it myself that’s wake 
with fastin and study, so if yer plase my lord, I’] take a drink of wa- 
ther to refresh me.” The sorra, a taste of that same dirty stuff ye’l 
get here my man, says the king. ‘Och musha, a worra sthruc thin, 
if I dont I'l not be able to stand up and insince your majesty into my 
plans, for it’s going to faint I am, sure enough, if I dont git somethin 
to wet my lips with, says the builder. ‘No, no, my gossoon”’ says 
the king, no wather is iver drunk in my house; arrah masha, do ye 
think that I’m a haythen brute to let a christian crayther drink wa- 
ther, whin I’ve loads and lashins of the real mountain dew in my cel- 
lar.” With that the king rings the bell and win the ould butler 
made his appearance, he was tould to bring up a bottle of pottheen 
from below stairs, with the rest of the materials for makin punch. 
Well now, as luck would have it, the punch revived him like 

the builder I mean, and he began to talk mighty p’litly and showed 
the king his plan, and whin the king saw it all beautifully pictured out 
on paper, his eyes began to sparkle and says, he ‘“‘be jabers yer a 
great man intirely, and if ye only carry out the work as ye planned 
it, Ill make a lord of ye—and there’s my hand on it.’? Well, lo and 
behould! the builder wint to work, he, and his min, and they made 
the completest job of it ye iver clapped yer two eyes upon, ‘it was 

easy enough to git into the place, but it would puzzle tle fairies to 
git out of it, for, first there was one passage and thin there was an- 
other running off in every direction so that ye got lost before ye could 
say Jack Robinson. And unless ye knew the saycret the dickens a 
bit ye could tell where ye were going to. The king himself got 

bothered the first time he wint there, and only for the’builder, who 
kept close behind him, the sorra scran to the bit if he iver could find 
his way into daylight again. At last all was right and the king was 

mightily piased whin he learned the saycret, and was as good as his 

word, so the builder was made a great lord of immediantly.”’ 

“The great saycret of the whole affair was this sir, do ye see, all 
the rooms and passages run into each other in such a kurus manner 
that in case of an insurrection among his people, while the inimy 
would be groping about in the dark to find him, the king who could 
hear thim coming in at one door, could make his escape by an other, 
so he called the place a labor-in, by reason of the trouble they would 
be in to find him. And now, sir, do ye perceave? I’m thinkin the 
place we’ve got into is a labor-in, for there’s no tellin whether we’re 
goin right or wrong, and praps while we’re workin our lives out here, 
the inhabitants, as ye call thim, have made their escape by some other 
intrance.”’ 

This singular story of Mickey’s, although conveyed with all the 
absurdity of a legend, not only served to amuse me, by the peculiari- 
ty of the delivery, but led me to speculating upon the possivility of 
a general communication between all the domiciles of this interesting 
little animal whose territories we were then invading. The few 
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hours experience we had had in our exploring expedition allowed me 
to come to the conclusion that such might possibly be the case, for 
there appeared to be a pertect /abyrinth of passages to which there 
seemed to be noend ; and as the greater part of the day had been 
consumed in the work without producing the desired end, I called off 
from labor to refreshment, fully satisfied in my own mind at least, 
that I had acquired some information. Upon speaking of the ex- 
periment to Mr. James Bonney,* I was told that others had tried to 
ascertain the knowledge which I had sought to gain, but with no 
better success, and that some had even gone so far as to find out that 
a general communication actually did exist. So, after all, the imagin- 
ative mind of Master Mickey had not strayed far from the truth when 
a vague recollection of the story of the Egyptian labyrinth, which he 
must have heard, led him to suppose a similar state of affairs might 
be the case in the present instance. Of this curious little animal 
Gregg says: 

“The prairie dog has been recorded by some naturalists a species 
of the Marmot (arctomys ludoviciana;) yet it seems to possess 
scarce any other quality in common with this animal except that of 
burrowing. Some have supposed, it is true, that like the Marmot, 
they lie torpid during the cold season; and it is observed in “Long’s 
Expedition,” that, ‘tas they pass the winter in a lethargic state, they 
lay up no provisions” &c., but this is no doubt erroneous; for I have 
the concurrent testimony of several persons, who have been upon the 
prairies in the winter, that, like rabbits and squirrels, they issue from 
their abodes every soft day; and therefore lay up, no doubt, a hord of 
hay (as thete is rarely anything else to be found in the vicinity 
of their towns) for winter’s use.” 

“A collection of their burrows,’ continues this author, has been 
termed by travellers a “dog town,”’ which comprises from a dozen or 
so, to some tpusands in the same — often covering an area of 
several square miles. They generally locate upon firm, dry plains, 
coated with fine short grass, upon which wn | feed ; for they are no 
doubt exclusively herbivorous. But even when tall grass surrounds, 
they seem commonly to destroy this within their “streets”? which are 
nearly always found‘ ‘paved” with a fine species suited to their palates. 
They must need but little water, if any at all, as their ‘towns, are 
often, indeed generally, found in the midst of most arid plains—un- 
less we suppose they dig down to subterranean fountains, at least 
they evidently burrow remarkably deep. Attempts either to dig or 
drown them out of their holes have generally proved unsuccess- 
ful.” 

Kendal in his ‘‘Narrative” gives a very graphic description of the 
habits of these creatures. 

‘In their habits’’, says he, “they are clannish, social, and extremely 
convivial, never living alone like other animals, but, on the contrary, 





* James Bonney, an Englishman by birth, was a resident at the Mora, an ex- 
cellent, good ‘earted fellow and very much esteemed by the Santa Fe traders. 
He was murdered by a Mexican shortly afte: I returned to the United States, in 
1846. 
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always formed in large villages or large settlements. They are a 
wild, frolicsome, mad-cap set of fellows, when undisturbed, uneasy 
and ever on the move, and appear to take especial delight in chatter- 
ing away their time, and visiting from hole to hole to gossip and talk 
over each other's affairs—at least so their actions would indicate. 
On several occasions,”’ he says, “I crept close to their villages, with- 
out being observed, to watch their movements. Directly in the centre 
of one of them I particularly noticed a very large dog, sitting in front 
of the door or entrance to his burrow, and by his own actions and 
those of his neighbors it really seemed as though he was the presi- 
dent, major, or chief—at all events he was the big dog of the place. 
For at least an hour I secretly watched the operations in this commu- 
nity. During that time the large dog I have mentioned received at 
least a dozen visits from his fellow dogs, which would stop and chat 
with him a few moments, and then run off to their domicils. All 
this while he never left his post for one moment, and I thought I 
could discover a gravity in his deportment not discernible in those 
by which he was surrounded. Far be it from me to say that the visits 
he received were upon business, or had any thing to do with the lo- 
cal government of the village ; but it certainly appeared so. If any 
animal has a system of laws regulating the body politic, it is certain- 
ly the prairie dog.” 

When I first saw these cities of the desert, I was for a moment 
or two rather disappointed in my expectations. From all which I had 
heard or read, I had formed an idea that they were a variety of the ca- 
nine species, and looked as a matter of course to see a small dog; but 
what was my surprise when startled by a variety of sounds resembling 
the noise made by those dutch toy dogs of the shops,I looked down from 
my horse to ascertain what it was, that was saluting me in so novel 
a manner, tcheip, tcheip—tcheip sounded in every direction,—tch&p, 
tcheip—tcheip, was repeated by hundreds of voices, I looked to the 
right hand and then to the left,—tcheip, tcheip—tcheip, still saluted 
my bewildered ears; I turned in my saddle—tcheip, tcheip—tcheip, 
swelled up around me—there was noend to tcheip, tcheip—tcheip— 
it was incessant and reached me no matter how I turned about. Now, 
whether this was the voice of welcome or a warning to be cautious 
in my progress through their settlement, I could not tell, for 1 was 
entirely ignorant of the language, in which they addressed me, and 
could make no reply to what they were saying. At length at some 
distance from where I was, I saw a few small animals of a yellowish 
eolor, somewhat resembling the common squirrel in shape, running 
about from cone to cone, and either taking up a position on the top 
of it, or at once descending into the yowe Sometimes a venerable 
looking fellow would sit on his hind quarters on the roof of a large 
house, while others would collect round him on the ground, and with 
all the gravity of Indians in council, sit in silence as if listening to 
the talk of a chief. On such occasions it is very rarely you ever 
hear more than one speaking at atime. I have watched them for hours 
and could have almost fancied them rational creatures, they behaved 
with so much propriety. Now and then I observed a — house 
than others in the town, which might lead one to suppose that grades 
of society existed amongst them, and that this was the ‘palace or 
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white house of a king, a president or perhaps a governor; but how 
they are governed, or what form of government they live under, 
whether a monarchy or a republic, I am unable to say, not having 
sufficient time to stay and make myself intimately acquainted with 
their manners and customs. I have no doubt, however, that a great 
deal of curious information might be obtained by any person who had 
taste and opportunity to study the “domestic manners’’ of these free- 
born citizens of the desert. ‘They are said to be a very social people, 
and moreover, not bigotted in their ideas of aristocratic exclusiveness, 
for they allow the Rattle-snake, the owl, and the Rabbit to share their 
dwellings in common with themselves. That these different crea- 
tures live in peace with each other, I can not for one moment sup- 
pose, and how animals so totally distinct in their natures can poss- 
ibly manage to live under the same roof is tome a most unaccount- 
able matter. The owl is a bird of prey, the Rattle-snake is vora- 
cious and venemous, and the Rabbit herbivorous and the very oppo- 
site of the others. Iam unable to say upon what the Prairie Dog 
feeds—indeed I am puzzled to know how they exist at all, for their 
towns are always in high, dry latitudes, and perfectly barren, or at 
least they look so. There can be but little hesitation in saying that 
the snake preys upon some of his neighbors, as a rattle-snake was 
killed to-day while in the act of swallowing a young dog, and it is 
more than probable the owl feasts off the same dish, and it is poss- 
ible the poor rabbit is also sacrificed upon the same altar. The owl 
and rattle-snake are smaller than those found in the southern states, 
and what is most remarkable is that all these animals, except the 
rabbit, resemble each other in general color; namely a yellow or 
dun, or what painters might term, a dirty tawney. 

Dr. Wislizenius when going out to Santa Fe was fortunate to pro- 
cllre a few specimens, which were preserved by his curator for him. 
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COMMERCIAL STATISTICS, 


IMPORTS INTO CINCINNATI, 


For five years, commencing September 1st, and ending August 31st, each year. 


ARTICLES. »46-"47 | °47-"48 | °48-49 | °49-"50 “50-51 


| 


Apples, gr., bbs! 26992) 28674) 22109 6415 16934 
Beef 186 659 348 801 1101 
Beef tes 5 27 15 18 
Bagging pes 5561 | 79228 2094 | 324 
Barley 79394 | 165528) 87460! 137925) 111257 
Beans | 11688 8757 3067 5d65 31037 
Butter bbs 6345 6625 7721 | 3674 8259 
Butter, firk & kgs 7090 6405 7999 TAS7 11043 
Blooms, tons 2017 | 2203 9519 2545 2727 
Bran, &ec., — sks 14594 1941 21995, 49075 50976 
Candles, bxs 207 133 | 414 718 697 
Corn, bush 896258) 361315) 344810) 649227 489195 
Corn Meal 56775; 29542) 5d04 | 38688 5508 
Cider, bbs 3261 2288 4346 453 1047 
Cheese, cks 483 164 281 | 97 74 
Cheese, bxs| 120301; 138800) 1438265) 165940) 205444 
Cotton, bales 12528) 14476 9058 S551 7168 
Coffee, sks 59337; 80242 74961 67170 91177 
Codfish, drums 292; 311; 516! 464 441 
Cooperage pes| 186186 | 179946 | 147352; 201711 146691 
Eggs, bxs & bbs | 561 | 4035 4504 | 2041 5956 
Flour, bbs| 512587! 151518!) 447844! 231859 482772 
Feathers, sks} 2768; 4467| 4908 3432 2858 
Fish, sund, bbs 16836; 19215) 18146) 14527 19826 
Fish, kgs&kits| 2142 725; 1059} 1290 2694 
Fruit, dried bush; 82871 27464; 38317) 11802 41824 
Grease, bush 482 585 | 878 | 1169 876 
Glass, bxs| 18002} 20281! 33868) 34945 37099 
Glassware, pkgs| 17121} 15025) 19209) 25712, 28619 
Hemp, bdls& bles| 26678! 15349 | 11161; 12062 | 13254 
Hides, loose} 24376) 33745) 23766; 30280 8132 
Hides green, Ibs 7513| 10829 | 22774 14181 | 25424 
Hay, bales; 7019 8036} 15751; 14452) 12691 
Herring, bxs| 1603} 4190; 2960) 3546) 3832 
Hogs, head; 38774} 49847! 52176| 60902; 111485 
Hops, bales 1064 | 645 | 238 | 799 | 756 
Iron & Steel, pes, 188215; 197120; 187864! 186832) 225039 
do do  bdls| 33463! 34213) 29889) 55168! 66859 
do do tons | 1685 | 837 | 1768 | 2019 2570 
Lead pigs); 43675; 39607, 45544) 49197) 59113 


Concluded on next Page. 
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ARTICLES. | 46-47 "4748 | °48-749 | °49-"50 | 750-751 

Lard bbis| 21991 37978| 28514| 34173) 36848 

Do kgs| 22722} 41714| 48187} 63327, 33087 

Leather, bdls | 5069 | 6579 | 6975 | 9620 10397 

Lemons, bxs | 2185 3068 4181) 4183 3379 

Lime, bbls} 32016} 63364 | 61278| 56482 57537 

Liq’rs, hhds& ps| 3369} 3115) 4476; 5802 1465 

Mdz & sund, pkgs | 263043| 381537| 68582| 308523! 175138 

Do tons 7941 7308 | 837! 4540 3370 

Molasses, bbls| 27218/ 51001{ 52591! 54003; 61490 

Malt, bush; 12562} 7999} 29910) 41982} 21356 

Nails, kes| 54918} 59983! 55893! 83973| 83761 

Oils, bbls} 5663] 6618 7427; 5049 6764 

Orangs, bxs ebbls | 4137] 5007 | 4317] 6819 9302 

Oakum, bales| 1100} 1486] 1423 1799 1739 

Oats, bush; 372127} 194557; 185723; 191924); 164238 

Oil Cake Ibs | 2225988 | 2811793 | 1767421| 27870) 194000 

Pork&Bacon, hds| 5476| 4420- 6178| 7564| 6977 

Do do tes | 124 | 140 | 465; 2358 | 1183 

Do do bbls} 40581/ 69828} 44267) 43227) 31595 

Pork in bulk Ibs | 8027399 | 9643063 | 9249380 | 1325756 |14631330 

Potatoes, bbls} 15839] 23439) 17269| 3898) 19649 

Pig a | 15868/ 21145) 15612) 17211! 16110 

Pim’o & P’r, bgs} 3180) 3455; 1257) 2558 2027 

Rye, bush| 41016 | | 24336) 22333) 23397) 44308 

Rosin, &c., bbls! 5004} 11668| 3298; 12349; 12511 

Raisins, bxs| 11990; 22795! 14927) 11036! 15648 

Rope, Twine, &c., | 8003 | 7806 | 3950 | 3061 | 2007 

Rice, tes} 1143] 2494) 3365) 3556 4793 

Sugar, hhds| 16649} 27152; 22685! 26760) 29808 

: Do, bbls; 7196; = 11175 | 7575; 13005! 18584 
Do, bxs| 5197} 2928; 1847] 2467 3612 
| Seed, flax, bbls) 25753/ 32060| 22859! 15570 | 20319 
| Do, grass| 4964| 4968| 5923, 4432) 4104 
Do, hemp | 290 | 214) 510 | 314 | 68 
Salt, sks} 56292} 65265) 76985) 110650; 50474 

Do, bbls| 124360} 94722| 76496| 114107! 79368 

Shot, Kgs} 1118] 809) 818! 1447] 1567 

Tea, pkgs| 5148/2931 | aad 9802; 7821 
Tobacco, hhds| 6200} 4051) 3471 3213; 3701 
Do, bales | 822; 1229| 1311; 887 | 1697 

Do, bxs & kgs 9241/ 14815, 12463) 17772) 19945 

Tallow, bbls 1748| 2473; 1829 1225 | 3682 

Wines, bls& Jcks| 4006] 2251| 2693) 6874/ 3401 

Do, bkts & bxs | 1419 2272 2100 4296 | 5060 

Wheat, bush} 590809] 570813} 385388) 322699; 388660 

Wool, bales; 2960 1943 1686 1277 1866 

Whiskey, bbls| 184639| 170436! 165419! 186678} 244014 

Cotton Yarn pkgs| 9271 6403; 5560/ 3494| 5577 

Do, Ibs! 146541] 28£095| 262893| 174885! 124594 
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EXPORTS FROM CINCINNATI. 


For five years, commencing September Ist and ending August 31st, each year. 





ARTICLES. 


' 


| 


"46-47 |'47-48 '48-'49 | °49-'50 


} 


90-51 





Applies green, 
Alcohol 
Beef 

Do, 
Beans 
Brooms 
Butter 

Do 
Bran, &e. 
Baggin 
Gear . 
Cornmeal 
Cheese 

Do — 
Candles 
Cattle 
Cotton 
Coffee 
Cooperege 
Ron ' 
Flour 
Feathers 
Fruit dried, 
Grease 
Grass seed 
Horses 
Hay 
Hemp 
Hides 
Hides 
Iron 


Lard Oils 
Linseed Oil 
Molasses 
Oil Cake 
Oats 
Potatoes 


firkins & kegs| 31194 


bbls) 14444) 8512, 5824] 


1943 


tes 
bbls 
doz 


bbls 


5970) 
3782 
5108 
1348 





sks| 3842 
pes} 8867 
sks! 258198 
bbls) 88882) 
esk} 1132) 
bxs' 70104) 
1662 

872 
5019 
13037 
41121) 
10308) 





head 


bales; 
sks, 

pes, 

bbls; 
| 581920 201011 267420 


sks 4000) 
bush| 16077) 
694 

3967 

2026 

327| 

8733 


| 164930! 60880) 73209 


12444) 


68905)127193) 


9339 


1771 


3615 
1097 
3760) 
2937 | 
28315) 
3761 
12632 
53021 
19999, 
30) 
59374 
29189 
733} 
6123 
18581 
38924 
9450 


3736) 
507A 
4268) 
2431 
1268 
94) 
5659] 


9024, 


17351| 


3022) 


10367) 14811) 12523) 


9332! 
1680) 
3333| 
1272 
24398) 
233 
15910) 
7176| 
3160) 
121 
551 34 
39640) 
97 
4029) 
18909} 
55617) 
5229 


3824 
8317 
6922 
2387 

378| 
1048 
2198 





7731) 
43025 
7081 


5646, 6916) 6270 
49878) 81679) 37521 


| 150828! 208696 130509) 


sks 
bbls! 


6199| 8277, 9550 
6032} 3878} 3020 
9046) 18332) 17750) 
5216| 4397) 2274 
140067} 41675) 212 
341301 15687| 7073 


Concluded on next Page. 





3519) 
3302 
7558) 
6625, 
2469) 
7355) 
964) 
24693 
4322 
9353 
57248) 
1179 
106 
86902 
67447) 
30} 
1896 
22030 
73637 
4246 
98908 
5380 
1850 
7597 
2528 
468 
564 
1164 
62865) 
11225 
54075 
36245 
5767 
39192 
170167 
16984 
4879 
25878 
743 
5023 
5283 











8064 
5038 
19937 
9356 
1832 
8735 
3258 
36185 
5789 
8212 
20137 
2148 
25 
121755 
143412 
440 
5132 
38158 
63804 
7258 
390131 
4095 
17480 
4426 
2830 
599 
638 
3112 
48079 
12459 
108255 
44110 
9776 
30391 
71300 
26110 
7821 
25098 
963 
11707 
19823 
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ARTICLES. "4647 4748 48-49) 749-50 | °50—S1 





Pork and Bacon hhds,; 315: 38| 37162 39470 93529| 302 0 
Do tes 7893; 8862) 10930, 22477) 20762 
Do bbls | 137218'196186'186192) 193581) 122086 
Do. in bulk tb | 13448) 9974 
Pork boxes and ths 3478850 759188 924256) 2310699'4753053 
Rope, &e. * pkgs 8723 5556! 4369 8451) 6272 
Soap bxs| 10000; 11095; 11808, 17448) 21553 
Sheep head 726, 1400) 622) —— 460 
Sugar hhds; 4998) 11559) 8443) 9650) 13000 
Salt bbls! 65346) 89656 39990, 29509) 28585 

Do sks 4416, 5057 5408; 8301) T144 
Seed, flaxs bbls | 291| 2785 808 333) 443 
Sundry mdz pkgs | 224957 341363 210049, 615641) 849181 

Do mdze tons! 18179; 16848 21466; 11169 10350 
Do liquors bbls 7193, 9364 10913) 11798 19297 
Do manufae’res pes! 22251) 42412 949 4! 56810! 22103 

Do produce pkgs; 17879 28822) 17609 10327, 13958 
Starch bxs} 5820 8177; 7904) 9491) 14109 
Tallow | 4548, 5582) 4975) 4811 0927 
Tobacco kgs & Dxs 9718, 9352! 7497) 6905 18345 

Do hhds | G01 38812, 3309)| 4847 2856 

Do bales yA E 5 123 126 T7 160 
Vinegar bbls 8814' 2753) 1288 2404) 3756 
Whisky bbls | 183928 186509 136911, 179540) 231324 
Wool bales 2452) 2298) 1109 2 56) 

Do th! 36710 7037) 10230; 16841) 4836 
White Lead kgs | 4029 i 50857 
Pes Castings | 54899) 36266 

Do tons | | | “9385) “1121 
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VALUE OF SPECIFIC ARTICLES 


Imported into Cincinnati from September 1, 1850, to September 1, 1851, and 
the corresponding time last season. 





1850—51. | — 
ARTICLES. P *. Total | Last 
Amount. Average Value. | Season. 

price, } 





16934 | $1 00 | 16984 11278 
: 1101 | 10 00 | = 11010 7209 
Barley, bushels | 111257 | 90 | 100131 | 108443 
Butter, bbls 8259 | 12 99108 99198 
Do k | 110431 | 10 , 110481 | 59869 
Blooms, tons | 2727 | 60 00 | 165620 | 152700 
Corn, bushels 489195 40 | 195662 | 246706 
Cheese, boxes 205444 | 200.) 410888 | 398206 
Cotton, bales | 7168 | 00 | 286720 | 384795 
Coffee, sacks.......... | 91177 10 | 911770 1310633 
Flour, bbls 482772 | 3 50 : 1689702 1101329 
Hemp, bale........... | 13254 | 00 | 198810 | 168865 
Hogs, head 334000 50 | 2505000 | 460000 
Lead, pigs............. 59413 | 3 00 | 207945 | 167208 
Lard, bbls B6889 | 50 | 64557 | 444246 
re 31087 | 3 56 108804 | 151984 
Molasses, bbls 61490 2 00 | 733880 | 594033 
Oats, bushels......... 163258 | 35; 12140 | 
Bacon, hhds 6277 313850 | 249579 
Bacon, tes | 1183 | 2: 29575 | 28296 
OF EE 31595 | 12 06 879140 | 381350 
, > | rn | 146373 0 | 53! 804723 | 497156 
Pig Metal, tons...... | 16110 | 2: 402950 | 447486 
Rice, tes 4783 | 25 00! 119575 | 85344 
Sugar, hhds | 29808 | 6 1364760 
Sugar, bbls 18584 00 | 260176 195075 
Sugar, boxes.......... 3612 00 | 108360 57208 
Wheat, bushels | 588660 70 | 272062 | 302756 
Whisky, bbls.......... | 244047 | 8 00 | 1952376 (1680102 


The total value of the avove this year is $13,146,348, against 
$12,668,379 last year. 
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Spirit Glory. 





LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 


NO. I. 


SPIRIT GLORY, 


BY THE JUNIOR EDITOR. 


‘A thing of beauty is 4 joy forever.’ 
Endymion. 


Burke, in his work on the Sublime and Beautiful, manifested a 
genius in keeping with his subject. By the power of an original 
and profound insight, he penetrated into the mysterious source, 
whence the pleasing and violent enjoyment is derived in intercourse 
with nature and with art. He pointed out the peculiarities which 
marked the Beautiful with elaborate detail, and handled the ele- 
ments of the Sublime as a surgeon handles his anatomical subject. 
But it is curious to observe that, throughout the whole work, he 
gives no precise definition of his idea of Beauty. He however 
states, ‘we must conclude that beauty is for the greater part, some 
quality in bodies acting mechanically upon the human mind by the 
intervention of the senses which excites in us the passion of love or 
some correspondent affection.’ 

It strikes a person of highly cultivated feeling, and against so 
high an authority it should be remarked with extreme delicacy and 
firm assurance, that there is something lacking in this definition ; 
for there are ideas and emotions of a moral nature, as distinctly 
discernible by the eye of the Spirit, as roses are by the eye of the 
body, whether the ideas, emotions or roses be in bud or in full 
bloom, and which by their pleasing form and pleasing sweetness ex- 
cite the passion of love to enjoy them. There are qualities in ideas 
and emotions before they are expressed, acting divinely without 
any intervention of the senses which excite in the person who enter- 
tains them, as Burke says, the passion of love or some corres- 
pondent affection. 

Every man of sense is supposed to perceive beforehand what he 
expresses, he knows what he is going to say, he sees within himself 
the form and quality of the ideas and emotions which he is about 
to present to the view of other people, and if he be a man of sound 
good sense, and feels the passion of love or some correspondent 
affection stimulated within him, at the insight of certain ideas and 
emotions which arise like truth from the earth. or which descend 
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like mercy from heaven, within him, making him a wiser and a 
better and therefore of necessity a happier man, and his judgment 
be convinced that a kindred passion or affection would be stimulated 
within the breast of other people, if those ideas and emotions which 
are present within him were presented to them, and he also be bold 
enough to be just, he will give forth those ideas and emotions to 
the world, that the human family may possibly thus also be made 
wiser and better and therefore happier in their condition. 

The ideas and emotions that arose and descended within the 
person of John Bunyan, while he was in prison and before he wrote 
his radiant work— the Piélgrim’s Progress, were of this order. 
The Holy Writings only are translated into more languages than 
the Pilgrim’s Progress. It appears to stand second best in the 
power of charming the human family to wisdom and goodness. The 
Holy writings possess the qualities of beauty. The Pzlgrim’s 
Progress possesses the qualities of beauty. The ideas and emo- 
' tions that arose and descended within the person of John Bunyan, 
before he uttered this book, possessed the qualities of beauty. 
Around the name of Bunyan there is a glory. Along the path of 
his work there is a glory, and there is a glory that hallows and 
irradiates from the Holy Writings which excels the glory of the 
sun. We hear of the beauty of the stars, no one doubts their 
beauty, and an inspired writer declares they have a glory, though 
‘our star differeth from another star in glory.’ 

From the above elucidation it may appear that beauty is one of 
the first principles of glory. Brilliaacy is another inherent element. 
Grandeur is its most general quality. 

Beauty may be defined to be that harmonious relation of elements 
in physical, mental or moral nature which excites the feeling of 
love. This definition is illustrated with singular propriety by 
Power’s statue of the Greek Slave. The physical form of the 
Slave is almost inimitably fascipating. The waving lines and 
delicate dimples all over the body, produce by turns a waving and 
a concentrated emotion of joy in the breast of the beholder, and 
when he goes away he carries with him the joyous feeling of love, 
which the form of beauty excited; and in a pure man, the feeling 
thus excited, becomes as Keats declares ‘a joy forever.’ 

Combined with the harmonious relation of elements that go to 
make up the physically voluptuous form, Powers has chiseled out 
his ideas of the mental beauty of the classic Grecian intellect, 


. 
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which every civilized nation venerates. Not only the style of the 
forehead— the home of the intellect — but also the very air of the 
position of the form, has in, on and about it, those qualities, which 
excite feelings like those excited by the thoughts of Plato—feelings 
of ideal love. ‘These qualities compose the mental beauty of the 
work. They are the qualities which were in the mind of Powers, 
and which he has expressed with his chisel—Plato having expressed 
them with his pen. 

But the charm that surpasses that of both the physical and mental 
forms of beauty in the Greek Slave is the charm of Christian 
graces with which it is invested. In this respect it is that this 
‘Beauty unadored ’s adored the most.’ Venus is a physical beauty, 
Juno is a mental beauty, but the Greek Slave is not only a physical 
and mental, but also a moral beauty. The rays of suffering pa- 
tience ‘smiling at grief? beaming from the swollen eye-lids, and 
reposing in the corners of the compressed lips, are felt by a Chris- 
tian person as if the very air of pure Christian virtue were being 
breathed around him. 

These beauties in the GreekX Slave are the main principles of 
the glory with which it is honored, and the combination of these 
different kinds of beauty, individually produce the quality of brill- 
iancy, and the joint effect of all arises almost to grandeur. 

Brilliancy is a startling element, which excites the feeling of 
astonishment, in each of his spheres,—physical, mental and moral 
—like a flash of lightning, a spark of wit, and ‘as oft answer that 
turneth away wrath,’ though the term is often used to express 
the quality of a strong steady light, like the light of a star or dia- 
mond, whether of light, thought or feeling. 

A piece of musie is said to be brilliant, when the notes, of which 
it is composed, are fixed with that startling arrangement, which 
excites the feeling of astonishment in the hearer. A victory is also 
said to be brilliant when won against fearful odds. 

This element of briliiancy, although sometimes attractive, differs 
from beauty, asin its quality, so also in its effect, as it is often re- 
pellent. One is alarmed at it with the apprehension of being hurt. 
Every one feels this apprehension from lightning and from wit, and if 
men could only experience as many instances of moral brilliancy, as 
instances of wit and lightning, the apprehension of becoming hurt 
by kindness in return for injury would also become common. The 
moral brilliancy of pardon, although generally considered of an 
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inferior order of brilliancy, is quite as startling, and excites the 
feeling of astonishment quite as much as wit or lightning. 

One reason why the manifestation of forgiveness for an unatoned 
injury does not excite such a suddenly startling feeling of astonish- 
ment, as a flash of fire or of wit, is, because people suppose that 
the man who pardons in this way, has neither sense enough to 
know his wrongs, nor spirit to resent them, but when they find out 
they are mistaken in their man, that he has clear sense and high spirit, 
and that the act of pardon was done, with a vivid sense of the 
wrong, and with a lofty spirit of divine energy to do right, they are 
struck within them with a feeling of astonishment which is quite as 
alarming and burning as the feeling produced by a flash of fire 
or of wit. 

. A brother and sister were playing together. In a pet he struck 
her; without complaining, she kissed hira in return, and they both 
burst into tears. 

This quality of brilliancy, as attractive as it is alarming, is an 
inherent element of glory. 

Grandeur the most general element of glory is that bold quality 
in physical, mental or moral nature which excites the feeling of 
awe. Grandeur is a quality greater than beauty or brilliancy and 
frequently embraces both, as awe is a feeling greater than love or 
astonishment, and frequently combines them with reverence, and 
all these feelings united together expand and elevate the being of 
man, arousing pleasingly dreadful emotions in his breast. 

The Falls of Niagara — with its tremendous roar deafening the 
ears of the spectator at its base, and filling him with the feeling of 
superhuman power in the action of the beautifully continuous, the 
brilliantly abrupt and the sublimely grand action of water, which, 
in comparison with the power of his corporeal frame, makes him 
feel fearfully and insignificantly small, and which in comparison 
with the power of his mental and moral comprehension, makes him 
feel superhumanly great,—the Falls of Niagara present an example 
of grandeur in the physical world. 

King Richard III. as his mind is delineated by Shakspeare in 
its continued abrupt and bold action, impelled by selfish ambition 
from scenes of horror on till horrors accumulate with overwhelming 
power, is an example of grandeur in the mental world. 

The martyr who sacrifices his life for the sake of his conscience, 
who, guided by the internal monitor of the feeling of faith, acts as __ 
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he believes his conscience requires, dependent solely upon that 
which, he feels, is in harmony with the universe—the law of ever- 
lasting life—and therefore independent of the world and the life of 
the body which must one day expire—the martyr is an example of 


moral grandeur. 
(To be continued.) 


—~ 


MARPIES AND HYENAS. 


BY THE JUNIOR EDITOR. 


Defamation and grave-robbery have a point of resemblance, 
though they are strikingly dissimilar. Grave-robbery is stealing 
from the dead, who can do no more good in the world. Defama- 
tion is also stealing, but it is from the living, yet not the purse 
which is trash;*) ’tis filching from him his good name, and dam- 
ming the current of his good influence on the earth. 

‘Harpies in antiquity were fabulous winged monsters, having 
the face of a woman and the body of a vulture, with their feet and 
fingers armed with sharp claws.’ 

Hyenas are merely animals, which feed on the buried. 

Harpies may be more poetical, but are they not also more 
abominable than hyenas? What is more admirable, and at the same 
time more revolting, than one of Virgil’s Harpies? 

And are there no harpies now in the mental world? Have not 
the moderns realized in the sphere of the intellect, what the an. 
cients only vaguely fancied in reality? Are there no defamers in 
the land?"And are they unworthy of indignant invective? Or is it 
wiser to treat them as one of our most distinguished Statesmen 
treated an abolitionist who defamed him together with the main- 
tainers of the glorious ‘compromise’ by delicately alluding to 
Jude’s account of a contention between an Angel anda Fiend, and 
to Arch-bishop Tillotson’s pithy comment on the same ? 

This same Statesman, also, at another time, in the spring sea- 
son of his glory, manifested the same noble indisposition towards 
railing. 

‘If,’ said he, ‘I have none of that spirit which is said to be able 
to raise mortals to the skies, I trust I have none of that other spirit 

,Which would drag angels down!’ 


*) ‘He who steals my purse,’ &c. Shakspeare. 
+ 
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Yet we have still higher authority in favor of the use of occa- 
sional severity. For when the Temple of Solomon was profaned by 
dove-barterers &c., and they turned it into ‘a den of thieves,’ they 
were driven out under the lash, by the very duthor of Chris- 
tianily. 

Then would not a Publicist, of this age and country, be justi- 
fied in mingling some caustic with his ink, to burn the Legion of 
mental depravity out of the Temple of Humanity? for the Body 
of the People is the Temple of Humanity, where these imps are 
bartering the soul, and desecrating the heart. 

Thou! Ruling Spirit of domestic scandal, of lay malignity, of 
political slander — Begone! Go! and haunt thy poor deluded hu- 
man victim no longer. Go! and hang thyself like Judas if thou 
wilt. Or as thou hast an ‘elective-affinity’ for swine, cast thy 
legion into them if thou preferest, and perish with them, if thou 
wilt in the water. Yet we do not condemn thee! But be still! 
For if thou openest thy mouth in defence, thou wilt only condemn 
thyself. Therefore we advise thee: Go! Hide thyself for shame ; 


‘O! Envy hide thy bosom! hide it deep : 
A thousand snake; with black envenomed mouths, 
Nest there, and hiss, and feed thro’ all thy heart.’ 


Let this wild region of the heart be cleared up, grubbed, 
ploughed and harrowed, and let the good seed of truth and love be 
‘sown and cultivated; for as private morality is the great basis of 
the soul’s happy immortality, (the constitution of all Churches 
being built on the moral laws,) so public morality must be the 
great political platform of the happy immortality of ‘Our Union.’ 





BY THE JUNIOR EDITOR. 





3 
A roll of paper was resting, 
On the verge of a snowy breast, 
And with no idea of testing, 
*Twas torn from its place of rest. 


II. 


But why was it torn so wildly ? 
Rude man, you are bound to tell us. 
Fair one, he replied, not mildly, 
’Twas because it made me jealous. 
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ATALA, 


From the French of M. Viscount de Chateaubriand 
TRANSLATED BY THE JUNIOR EDITOR. 


* * * * * * * * Towards evening we conveyed her 
precious remains to the entrance of the cave which opened towards 
the north. The hermit had wound them in a piece of European 
linen, spun by his mother: it was the only memorial he retained of 
his Country, and a long time previous he destined it to his own 
tomb. Atala was couched on a green turf of the sensitive plants 
of the mountains; her feet, her head, her shoulders and a portion 
of her bosom were uncovered. * * * * * 

Her beautiful eyes were closed, her modest feet joined and her 
hands of alabaster pressed upon her heart a crucifix of ebony. *** 

She seemed enchanted by the angel of melancholy, and by the 
two-fold sleep of innocence and death !') * * * * * 


PREFACE 
TO THE FIRST EDITION OF ATALA. 


One may see by the preceding letter’) what occasioned the pub- 
lication of »@ala beforé my work on the Genius of Christianity, 
of which it formed a part. It is necessary only that I should give 
an account of the circumstances attending the composition of this 
legend. 

t was then very young when I conceived the idea of making a 
poem on the man of nature, orto paint the manners of Savages, 
in connection with some known event. After the discovery of 
America I saw no subject more interesting, especially for the 


1) See engraving from a painting in the possession of B. Pratte Esq. of a scene 
in the forth-coming March No. of the Western Journal and Civilian, 

2) The letter he alludes to here had been published in the Journal of Debates 
and in the Publicist (1800); here it is: 

Citizens! — In my work on the Genius of Christianity, or the Beauties of the 
Christian Religion, a part will be found entirely devoted to the Poetry of Chris- 
tianity. This partis divided into four books: poesy, fine arts, literature, harmony 
of religion with the scenes of nature and the passions of the human heart. In this 
book I examine many subjects which could not be introduced into those preced- 
ing, such as the effects of gothic ruins compared with other kinds of ruins, sites of 
convents in solitude, &c. This book ends with a private memoir extracted from 
my Voyages en Amerique, and written within the very huts of the Savages; it is en- 
tifled Atala &c. Some portions of this little legend being considered wild, I am 
ebliged to publish a part, before my large work, to prevent an accident which 
would cause me extreme injury. 

If, citizens, you will please publish my letter, you will render me an important 
service. I have the honor to be &c. 
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French, than the massacre of the colony of the Natchez at Louisi- 
ana, in 1727. All the Indian tribes conspiring, after two ages of 
oppression, to give liberty to the New World, appeared to offer me 
a subject almost as happy as the me of Mexico. I threw 
some fragments of this work on paper; but I soon perceived that I 
was in want of the true colors, and that if I wished to make a 
faithful picture, it was necessary for me to follow the example of 
Homer and visit the people I wished to portray. 

In 1789 I imparted to M. de Malesherbes the design I enter- 
tained of travelling in America. But desiring at the same time to 
make my voyage tend towards some useful object, I formed the 
design of discovering by land the passage so much sought for, 
and on which even Cook had left doubts. I started, I saw the 
American solitudes, andI returned with plans for a second journey, 
which should have been of nine years duration. I proposed to 
myself to traverse the whole continent of North America, then to 
ascend along the coast, north of California and to return by Hud- 
son’s Bay, passing around the pole.*) M. de Malesherbes charged 
himself with the presentation of my plans to the government, and 


it was then that he heard the first fragments of the little work 
which I now give to the public. The revolution put an end to all 
my projects. Covered with the blood of my only brother, of my 


sister in law, of him, the illustrious old man, their father ; having 
seen my mother and another sister of brilliant talents dying on 
account of the treatment they had experienced in the dungeons, I 
have wandered over foreign lands, where the only friend I had was 
my poniard in my hand.*) 

- Of all my manuscripts on America, I have saved only a few 
fragments, 4#a/a in particular, which in itself was only an episode 
of the Vatchez’) dua was written in the desert, and within the 
huts of the savages. I know not whether the public taste will be 
pleased with this legend, which differs from all known styles, and 
which presents a nature and manners altogether foreign to Europe. 


3) Mr. Mackenzie has since executed a part of this plan. 
4) We have been five entire days without food. 


While my family was thus massacred, imprisoned and banished, one of my 
sisters, owing her liberty to the death of her husband, found herself at Fougeres, a 
little city of Bretagne. The royalist army arrives; eight hundred men of the re- 
publican army are taken, and condemned to be shot. My sister threw herself at 
the feet of M. de la Rochejacquelein, and obtained pardon for the prisoners. Forth- 
with she flew to Rennes, presented herself at the revolutionary tribunal, with the 
certificates which proved that she had saved the lives of eight hundred men, and 
begged as a sole reward that her sisters would be placed at liberty. The president 
of the tribunal replied to her: You must be a jade of the royalists, and I will guil- 
lotine you, since brigands have so much regard for you. Besides, the Republic has 
no regard for what you have done: it has too many defenders already, and it is in 
want of bread. These are the men with whom Bonaparte delivered France! 


5) See the preface of the Natchez. 
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There is no adventure in #ala. It is a kind of poem’) half de- 
scriptive, half dramatic: all consists in the painting of the two 
lovers, who talk together while marching through the wilderness, 
and in the representation of the trials of love, amid the calm repose 
of the deserts. I have endeavored to form this after the most an- 
tique models; it is divided into prologue, recital and epilogue. 
The principal parties of the recital receive a denomination, as che 
hunters, the laborers &c.; and it was thus that, in the first ages 
of Greece, the rhapsodists sang, under different titles, fragments of 
the Iliad and of the Odyssey. 

I will also say that my aim has not been to draw forth many 
tears: it seems to me that it is a dangerous error, advanced by 
Voltaire, and by many others, that good works are those which 
cause m@@htears. There are dramas of which no one would wish 
to be the @uthor, and which lacerate the heart far otherwise than 
the Aeneid. He who puts the soul to torture is not a great writer. 
True tears are those which flow from the fountain of beautiful po- 
etry; there should be mingled in them as much of admiration as of 
grief. Hear Priam saying to Achilles: 


‘Andros paidophonoio poti stoma cheir’ oregesthai,’ 
Judge of the excess of my affliction, as I kiss the hand that 
killed my son. 

Hear Joseph weeping aloud and saying : 

Ego sum Joseph, frater vester, quem vendidistis in Egyptum. 

I am Joseph, your brother, whom ye sold into Egypt. 

Such tears are the only ones that should soften the strings of 
the lyre. The muses are heavenly women who do not disfigure 
their features with grimaces ; when they weep, it is with a secret 
design of embellishing themselves. 

Moreover I am not, as Rousseau, an Enthusiast for Savages ; 
and, although I have perhaps as great cause to complain of society, 
as that philosopher had to praise it, I do not believe that pure 
nature is the finest thing in the world. I have always found it very 
ill favored, whenever I have had occasion to see it. Very far 
from entertaining the opinion that the man, who thinks, is a de- 

raved animal, I believe that it is thought which makes the man. 

With this word nature, all are lost. Let us paint nature, but 
beautiful nature: art should not be engaged in the imitation of 
monsters. 

The moral traits which I wished to delineate in Mala are easy 
to be discovered; and as they are resumed in the epilogue, I will 
say nothing of them here; I will only make a slight allusion to 
Chactas, the lover of Atala. 





6) I am obliged to note that if I here use the word » itis because I 
cannot otherwise explain myself. I am not one of those who confound 
prose and poetry. The poet, whatever may be said of him is always par 
excellence a man, and entire volumes of descriptive prose are not worth fifty fine 
lines of Homer, Virgil or Racine. 
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This is a savage who is more than half civilized, as he under- 
stands not only the living languages, but even the dead languages 
of Europe. He therefore expresses himself in a mixed style, suit- 
able to the line he pursues, between society and nature. That has 
given me some advantages in making him speak as a Savage while 

ainting manners, and as European in the drama and narraticn. 

Vithout that it would have been necessary to renounce the work: if 
Iwere always bound by the Indian style, »#a/a would have been 
Hebrew for the reader. 

As to the missionary, it is a simple priest who speaks without 
blushing of the cross, of the blood of his divine Master, of carnal 
depravity, §c.; in a word it is the priest such as he is. I know 
it is difficult to paint a character of this kind withoutwakening 
ideas of ridicule in the mind of certain readers. If @stouch not 
affection, I will occasion laughter: of this others will juige. 

One thing remains to be said, I know not by what chance a 
letter, which I had addressed to M. de Fontanes, has excited the 
attention of the public much more than I expected; I thought that 
some lines from an unknown author would pass without notice ; 
however the public papers have wished to make mentior of that 
letter;’) While reflecting upon the caprice of the public, who have 
regarded with interest a thing of;so little value, I thought that that 
might be caused by the title of my large work: Genius of Chris- 
tianity, &c. Perhaps it has been imagined that it was my object 
to excite party spirit, and that in this book I would treat the revo- 
lution and the philosophers severely. At present, under a govern- 
ment which does not proscribe any peaceable opinion, it is doubtless 
‘allowable to take up the defence of Christianity. There was atime 
when the adversaries of that religion had the sole right to speak. 
Now the list is open; and they whe think that Christianity is poetic 
and moral can say so aloud, as philosophers are permitted to 
maintain the contrary. I dare believe that if the large work, which 
I have undertaken, and which will speedily make its appearance, 
were treated by a hand abler than mine, thé: question would be 
decided. 

However that may be, I am obliged to declare that the question 
of the Revolution is not touched in the Genius of Christianity ; 
in general, on that point I have kept a guard which, according to 
all appearances, will not be regarded by others. 

They say that a celebrated lady,*) whose work formed the sub- 
ject of my letter, complains. of a passage in that letter. I take the 
iberty of observing, that I was not the one who employed the first 
weapon with which I am reproached, and which is odious to me; I 
have only repelled the blow which was directed at a man whose 
talents I profess to admire, and whose person I tenderly love. But 


7.) See that letter at the end of the Genius of Christianity. 
8) Madame de Stael. 
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as I offended, I went too far: let this passage then be considered 
effaced. Moreover when one possesses the brilliant life and talents 
of Madame de Stael, one ought easily to forget the slight wounds 
which we experience from a solitary person, and that, a man as 
ignorant as I am. 


I will say a last word about .#ala: the subject is not altogether 
of my invention ; it is certain that there was a Savage at the gal- 
leys and at the court of Louis XIV.; it is certain that a French 
missionary has done things which I have related, it is certain that 
I found Savages in the forests of America carrying the bones of 
their ancestors, and a young mother exposing the body of her 
infant on the branches of a tree. Some other circumstances are 
also true ;- but as they are not of general interest, I am excused 
from speaking of them. 


HINT 


ON THE THIRD EDITION OF ALATA, 


I have taken advantage of all the criticisms which have been 
made, to render this little work more worthy of the success which 
it has obtained. I have enjoyed the happiness of discovering that 
true philosophy and true religion are the same thing; for certain 
very distinguished persons who do not think, asI, upon the subject 
of Christianity, have been the first to make the fortune of .#a/a. 
That alone is an answer to those who would make us believe that 
the vogue of this Indian legend is an affair of party. However I 
have been bitterly, not to say grossly censured; an attempt has 
been made to turn into ridicule that apostrophe to the Indians.°) 

‘Unfortunate Indians, whom I have seen wandering in the des- 
erts of the New World with the ashes of your ancestors, ye who 
have given me hospitality, in spite of your misery! I can offer you 
nothing to day, for I wander even as you at the mercy of men; 
and less happy in my exile I have not brought with me the bones 
of my fathers.’ The ashes of my family mingled with those of M. 
de Malesherbes, six years of exile and misfortunes, have then ap- 
peared as a subject only for pleasantry! May the critic never be 
placed in the position to regret the tombs of his fathers ! 

Besides it is easy to reconcile the different judgments which have 
been passed upon -@ala: They, who have blamed me, have only 
dreamed of my talents; they, who have praised me, have only 
thought of my misfortunes. 


9) Philosophical Decade, No. 22, in a note. 
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PREFACE 
OF ATALA IN 1805. 


The indulgence with which my works have been received, has 
imposed the obligation upon me to obey the public taste, and to 
yield to the counsel of criticism. 

As to the first, [have bestowed every care to give it satisfaction. 
Certain persons charged with the instruction of youth have desired 
an edition of the Genius of Christianity stript of that part of 
the apology which was intended only for the men of the world: in 
spite of the natural repugnance I feel at mutilating my work, and 
considering only public utility, I have published the abridgment 
which has been expected from me. 

An other class of readers demanded a separate edition of the 
episode of the work: to-day I give that edition. 

I would now say what I have done relatively to criticism. 

I have confined myself, as far as the Gentus of Christianity 
is concerned, to ideas different from those which I have adopted in 
this episode. 

It seemed to me at first, that out of regard for persons who 
have bought the first editions, 1 ought not to make, at least at 
era. any remarkable change in a book which sells q¢ such a 

igh price as the Genius of Christianity. Self-love and in- 
terest have not appeared to me as sufficiently good reasons, even 
in this age, for a failure of delicacy. 

In the second place, sufficient time has not passed away since 
the publication of the Genzus of Christianity to make me per- 
fectly enlightened about the defects of a work of that extent. 
Where would I find the truth amidst a crowd of conflicting opin- 
ions? One extols my subject at the expense of my style; an- 
other approves my style and disapproves my subject. If on the 
one side some assure me that the Genius of Christianity is a 
monument ever memorable for the hand that raised it, and for the 
commencement of the nineteenth century; on the other side, 
other persons have taken care to notify me a month or two after 
the publication of the work, that the critics came too late, since 
the work was already forgotten. 

I know that a self-love stronger than mine would perhaps 
find some motives for hope to reassure one against this last asser- 
tion. The editions of the Genius of Christianity are multi- 
pled in spite of the circumstances which have removed from the 
cause which I have defended, the powerful interest of misfortune. 
The work, if I do not deceive myself, appears indeed to grow in 
the estimation of public opinion in proportion with its age, and it 
seems that people begin to see in it something else than a work of 
pure ce comer May it please God that I do not pretend to 
persuade those of my feeble merit, who have without doubt good 
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reason for disbelieving in it. Excepting religion and honor, the 
things of this world are so small in my estimation that I willingly 
yield to the suggestions of the most rigorous criticism. I am so 
little blinded by a partial success, and so far from regarding cer- 
tain eulogiums as a definitive judgment in my favor, that I have 
not yet thought it to be my duty to put the finishing touches on 
my work. I therefore wait in order to allow time for prejudices to 
grow calm, for party spirit to become extinguished ; then the opin- 
ion which will be formed on my book, will doubtless be the genuine 
opinion: I will know what it will be necessary to change in the 
Genius of Christianity, to render it such as I desire to leave it 
when I die, if it survive me.) But if I have resisted the cen- 
sure directed against the entire work by reasons which I have just 
deduced ; as far as regards .4ala, taken separately, [ have pursued 
a system altogether different. I have not allowed myself to be re- 
strained in the corrections, neither by the consideration of the 
price of the book, nor by that of the length of the work. <A few 
years have been more than sufficient to make me acquainted with 
the weak or faulty points of this episode, capable of being taught 
in that respect by criticism, to such an extent as to make me re- 
proach myself for my excessive facility, I have proved, to those who 
attacked me, that 1 am never voluntarily in error, and that, at all 
times and upon all subjects, I am ready to yield to intellects supe- 
rior tomyown. ada has been reprinted eleven times ; five times 
separately, and six times in the Genius of Christianity ; if these 
eleven editions were compared, it would be difficult to find two al- 
together alike. 

The twelfth which I publish to day, has been revised with the 
greatest care. I have consulted friends prompt to censure me ; I 
have pondered over each phrase, examined each word. The style, 
freed from the epithets which embarrassed it, flows perhaps with 
more nature and simplicity. I have paid more regard to the order 
and connection of certain ideas, I have removed even the slightest 
errors of language. M. de la Harpe said to me on the subject of 
4tala: “if you would spend only a few hours with me, we would 
have time enough to efface the blemishes, about which your censu- 
rers make so much ado.”” Four years have passed since I last 
looked into this episode, but as it is, such it shouldremain. It is 
the only .4ala which I will recognise hereafter. 

However there are points on which I have not yielded to criti- 
cism. Some have pretended that certain sentimeuts expressed by 
Father Aubry include a grievous doctrine. They have, for ex- 
ample, been shocked by this passage: (now-a-days we have so 
much sensibility!) ‘‘What do I say? O vanity of vanities! what 
do I speak of the power of the friendship of the world! Do you 

10) This is what has been done in the edition of the complete works of the 
Author; Paris, 1828. 
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wish my dear daughter to know its extent? If a man were to return 
to life a few years after his death, I doubt whether he wouid be greeted 
with joy by those even who have shed most tears to his memory : 
so soon do they form other relations, so easily do they imbibe other 
habits, inconstancy is so natural to man, our life is such a small 
thing, even in the hearts of our friends !”’ 

The question is not whether it is painful to avow this sentiment, 
but it is true and founded upon common experience. It would be 
difficult to entertain the contrary. The French particularly can- 
not pretend that they forget nothing. Without speaking of the 
dead, of which one remembers but little, how many of the living 
are greeted again in their families, and have found only forgetful- 
ness, caprice and disgust! Besides what is here the object of 
Father Aubry? Is it not to relieve Atala from every regret for 
an existence which she voluntarily has just relinquished, and to 
which she would wish in vain to return? With that intention 
would not the missionary, in exaggerating even to that unfortu- 
nate, the evils of life, thereby perform an act of humanity? But 
it is unnecessary to recur to that explanation. Father Aubry ex- 
presses a thing unhappily too true. If it is unnecessary to slan- 
der human nature, it is also very useless to look upon it in a light 
better than the reality. 

The same critic, M. L’abbe Morellet, has aroused himself 
against that other thought, as false and paradoxical. 

‘‘Believe me, my son, griefs are not eternal; they must termi- 
nate sooner or later, because the heart of man is finite. It is one 
of our great afflictions: indeed we are incapable of being unhap- 
_py a long time.” 

The critic pretends that that kind of incapacity of man for grief 
is on the contrary one of the great blessings of life. I will only 
answer him, if that reflection is true, it destroys the observation 
which he made upon the first passage of the discourse of Father 
Aubry. Indeed the position he would maintain in the first place 
is, that one never forgets his friends; and, in the second place 
that one is very happy in thinking no more about them. 

I would remark only that the skillful grammarian seems to me 
here to confound the words. I have not said ‘it is one of our 
great misfortunes,’ that would be false without doubt; but that 
‘it is one of our great miseries,’ is very true. Ah! he, who feels 
only that weakness in which the heart of man nourishes a long time 
a sentiment, even that of grief, is the most complete proof of his 
sterility, of his indigence, of his misery. M. L’abbe Morellet 
appears to make out, with much reason, an inimitable instance of 
good sense, judgment, nature; but does he always follow out in 
practice the theory which he professes? It would be singular 
enough if his pretty pleasant eed upon man and upon life gave 
me the right to suspect in my turn that he conveys in these senti- - 
ments the exaltation and the illusions of youth. 
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The novel nature and the novel manners which I have painted 
have drawn upon me yet another slightly considered reproach. 
Some believed that I invented certain extraordinary details while I 
related only things known to all the voyageurs. The notes added 
to this edition of .@a/a have fully justified me ; but if it were ne- 
cessary to place them, at all the points where each reader would 
desire them. they would soon surpass the length of the work. I 
have therefore renounced the idea of adding more notes. I will 
content myself by transcribing here a passage from the Defense 
of the Genius of Christianity. It is stated that the bears were 
intoxicated with grapes, the learned critics have taken this for a 
gayety of my imagination. After having cited respectable authori- 
ties, and the testimony of Carver. Bartram, Imley, Charlevoix, I 
add: ‘When one finds in an author a circumstance which is not 
In itself beautiful and which serves only to give a resemblance to 
the picture: if that author has in other respects shown some com- 
mon sense, it would be natural enough to suppose, that he has not 
invented that circumstance, and that he has only related a real 
fact, although it may not be very generally known. Nothing hin- 
ders one from finding .#ala a wicked production, but I dare say, 
that the American nature is painted with the most scrupulous ex- 
actitude. It is only justice which is rendered to it by all the voy- 
ageurs who have visited Louisiana and the Floridas. Two Eng- 
lish translations of -@a/a have arrived in America ; the public pa- 
pers have announced another, a third translation published in Phil- 
adelphia with success. If the pictures of that history had failed 
in truth, would they succeed among a people who could say at 
each step: these are not our rivers, our mountains, our forests? 
Atala has returned to the desert, and it seems that her country 
has recognised the child of the solitude as genuine,”"') 


ATALA. 


PROLOGUE. 


France possessed many years since in North America, a vast 
empire which extended from Labrador even to the Floridas, and 
from the coasts of the Atlantic even to the most remote lakes of 
Upper Canada. 

Four large rivers, having their sources in the same mountains, 
divided these immense regions: the river Saint Laurent, which is 
lost at the east in the Gulf which bears its name; the river of the 
West which carries its waters to unknown seas ; the river Bourbon 
which precipitates itself from the south towards the north in Hud- 


11) Defense of the Genius of Christianity. 
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son’s Bay and the Meshacebe,”) falls from the north towards the 
south into the Gulf of Mexico. 

This last river, in a course of more than a thousand leagues ir- 
rigates a delicious country which the inhabitants of the United 
States call the ew Eden, and to which the French have given 
the sweet name of Louisiana. A thousand other rivers, tributa- 
ries of the Meschacebe, the Missouri, the Illinois, the Akansa, 
the Ohio, the Wabache, the Tenase, enrich it with their deposit 
and fertilize it with their waters. When all these are swollen by 
the floods of winter, when the tempests have strewn entire plains 
of forests, the uprooted trees assemble around their sources. Soon 
the mud cements them, the tie-vines connect them ; and the plants 
taking root throughout on all sides complete the consolidation of 
these ruins. Carried by the foaming waves, they descend the 
Meschacebe, the river siezes them, thrusts them upon the Mexican 
Gulf, runs them aground on sand banks, and thus increases the 
number of its outlets. At intervals, it raises its voice while pas- 
sing along the mountains, and wastes its waters overflowing!y 
among the colonnades of the forests andthe pyramids of Indian 
tombs ; it is the Nile of the deserts. But grace is always united 
with magnificence in the scenes of nature: while in the midst of 
the main current the dead trunks of poplars and oaks are hurried 
away towards the sea, floating islands of pistia and water-lilies, on 
which yellow roses arise like small pavillions, may be seen winding 
around in the eddies upon the two latteral currents along the banks. 
Green serpents, blue herons, rosy flamingoes, young crocodiles em- 
bark as passengers upon these flowery vessels; and the colony, 
displaying to the wind its golden sails and lulled in slumber arrive 
at shore in some retired bayou of the river. 


The two banks of the Meschacebe present the most extra- 
ordinary ¢ableau. On the western side the Savannas roll off 
as far as the eye can reach; their waves of verdure flowing 
over them seem to mount into the azure of heaven, where they 
vanish away. On the boundless prairies one may see herds of 
three or four thousand wild buffaloes wandering at hazzard. Some- 
times a bison charged with years, may be seen, ploughing the 
waves in swimming, going to lie down amidst the tall grass 


12) True name of the Mississippi or Mescassippi.—AvTHoR. 
The original games are uniformly retained in Atala. —TRansLaTor. 
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on an isle of the Meschacebe. By his forehead, adorned with two 
cresents, by his old and shaggy beard, you would take him for the 
god of the river, who casts a glance of satisfaction upon the 
grandeur of his waves, and the wild abundance of his banks. 

Such is the scene on the western side; but it is changed on the 
opposite side, and forms an admirable contrast with the other. 
Suspended over the course of the water, grouped over the rocks 
and over the mountains, scattered through the vallies, trees of all 
forms, of all colors, and of all perfumes grow mingling themselves 
together, mounting into the air to heights which weary the sight. 
The wild vines, the bignonias, the cologuintes entwine themselves 
around the feet of the trees, scale the boughs, climb along to the 
very end of the branches, shoot out from the maple to the tulip- 
tree, from the tulip-tree to the alcee forming among them thousands 
of grottos, thousands of arches, thousands of piazzas. Often 
wandering from tree to tree these /ianes cross the arms of the 
streams, over which they cast bridges of flowers. From the breast 
of these masonry works, the magnolia raises its motionless cone ; 
surmounted by its large white flowers, it commands all the forest, 
and has no rival except the palm-tree which, by its side, gently 
waves its fans of verdure. 

A multitude of animals, placed in this retreat by the hand of 
the Creator, spread enchantment and life around the spot. From 
the extremity of the avenues one may perceive bears intoxicated 
with grapes, tottering among the branches of young elms ; cari- 
boux bathe themselves in a lake, black squirrels sport about in the 
denseness of the foliage, mocking birds, the doves of Virginia, of 
the size of a sparrow descend upon the sward red with strawber- 
ries ; green parrots with yellow heads, bloody woodpeckers, cardi- 
nals of fire climb their winding way high as the cypress, humming 
birds sparkle around the jasmins of Florida, and bird catching 
serpents hiss suspended from the domes of the woods, while wav- 
ing themselves there like the /ianes. 

If silence and repose pervade the Savannas on the other side of 
the river, here on the contrary, noise and confusion reigns, the 
rattle of beaks pecking against tke trunks of the oaks, the rustle 
of animals tramping about, browsing and cracking the stones of 
fruit between their teeth ; the murmur of the mpples, the faint 
moanings, the dull bellowings, the sweet cooings, fill these deserts 
with a tender aud wild harmony. But when a breeze animates 
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these solitudes, waves the floating bodies, mingles together these 
masses Of white, of azure, of green, of rose; blending all colors, 
reuniting all rumblings: then the depths of the forests emit such 
sounds, and present such sights before the eyes, that I would at- 
tempt in vain to describe them to those who have not traversed 
these primitive fields of nature. 

After the discovery of the Meschacebe by Father Marquette and 
the unfortunate La Salle, the first Frenchmen who established 
themselves at Biloxi and at New Orleans, made an alliance with 
the Natchez, an Indian nation, whose power was formidable in 
those countries. Quarrels and jealousies by turns stained the 
land of hospitality with blood. Among those savages lived an 
old man named Chactas,”) who byhis age, his wisdom and his 
skill in the affairs of life, was the patriarch and the beloved of the 
deserts. Like all mem he had purchased virtue by misfortune. 
Not only the forest of the New World were filled with his afflictions, 
but they were borne even over to the shores of France, Retained in 
the galleys at Marseilles by a cruel injustiee, surren dered to liberty, 
presented to Louis XIV; he had conversed with the great men of 
the age, was present at the fetes of Versailles, witnessed the 
tragedies of Racine, heard the funeral orations of Bossuet ; in a 
word, the savage had contemplated society at its highest point of 
splendor. 

After many years, having returned unto the bosom of his country, 
Chactas enjoyed repose. Nevertheless this favor was purchased of 
heaven at a high price; the old man had become blind. A young 
girl accompanied him over the hills of the Meschacebe, as Antigone 
guided the step «of Oedipus over the Citheron, or as Malvina led 
Ossian over the rocks of Morven. 

In spite of the numerous acts of injustice which Chactas had 
experienced from the hands of the French, he loved them. He 
always remembered Fenelon, whose hospitality he had enjoyed, 
and desired to be able to render some service to the compatriots of 
that virtuous man. A favorable occasion was presented to him. 
In 1725, a Frenchman, named Rene, impelled by passions and 
misfortunes, arrived at Louisiana. He ascended the Meschaccbe 
as far as the Natchez, and begged to be received as a warrior of 
that nation. Chactas, having interrogated him and finding him 





13) Harmonious voice. 
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firm in his resolution, adopted him as a son, and gave him for a 
wife, an Indian woman, called Ceduta. A short time after this 
marriage, the savages prepared themselves to hunt the beaver. 
Chactas, although blind, was designated by the council of the 
Sachems'*) to command the expedition, on account of the respect 
which the Indian tribes bore him. Prayers and fasts commence ; 
the jugglers interpret dreams; some consult the Manitous; some 
make sacrifices of tobacco ; some burn fillets of elk-tongues ; some 
examine whether they sparkle in the flame, in order to discover the 
will of the Genii; they seperate at last, after having eaten the con- 
secrated dog. Rene is of the band. By the aid of counter cur- 
rents the pirogues ascend the Meschacebe, and enter within the bed 
of the Ohio. It is inautumn. The magnificent wilds of Kentucky 
display themselves before the astonished eyes of the young French- 
man. One night, by the light of the moon, while all the Natchez 
were sleeping on the bottom of their pirogues, and the Indian fleet, 
raising its skinny sails, moved along before a light breeze, Rene, 
remaining alone with Chactas, asked him for the recital of his ad- 
ventures. The old man agreed to satisfy him, and seated by his 


side, on the stern of the pirogue, he began with these words : 
(Continuation forthcoming. ) 





FAUST. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE. 


Transiated by the Junior Editor. 


Two souls alas! in my breast dwell, 
Diversely they themselves impel ; 
The one with strong love-rapture clings 
Fast to the world with clasping rings ; 
The other strives with power to fly, 
To its ancestral home on high. 
*T ween earth and heaven near above, 
Through air, do Spirits ruling move? 
Descend ye then and overwhelm, 
And lead me to your golden realm. 
Oh! had I but the power sublime 
To bear myself in that strange clime, 
I’d prize it highest in my heart, 
Nor for earth’s kingdom with it part. 


14) Old men or counsellors. 
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LADIES. 


BY THE JUNIOR EDITOR, 


The time is at hand, when the motions of her spirit,’) must af- 
fect a lady in her cas¢e of society, as much as, if not more than, 
even the carriage of her person. 

Men of pure high spirit can resist the allurements of personal 
grace in woman. In this respect the lower may sometimes have 
the advantage over the higher caste. But the fascinating charm 
is in the grace of spirit, and this is utterly irresistible. This is 
the exclusive prerogative of the highest caste—the distinctive pe- 
culiarity of the genuine bon fon. 

We would fondly clasp the “Corinne” of De Stael, while we 
should shrink with aversion from the “Fallen Angel”? of Dumas. 
There was a low rank of society. There is a high rank of society. 
The former was sensuous. ‘The latter is spirituous. Venus and 
Cupid are supplanted by Eros and Psyche. 

The lady who has only a body, though ornamented with mere- 
tricious decorations, belongs to a lowrank. ‘The lady who has 
a pure high spirit, and is distinguished by simplicity of dress, be- 
longs to a rank,—next to the angels. 


IDEAL BEAUTY. 
By the Junior Editor. 


That spirit dwelling in an earthly mould, 
A woman whose bright intellect is wove 
With the warm threads of feeling ; never cold, 
But. whose fair lines of character may rove 
Beyond the fashion of a prudish mind, 
And circumscribed only with the bound, 
Of truth and goodness ; delicate, refined, 
Yet firmly fixed with each trait on the ground, 
The golden ground—of fair propriety, 
In which are set the gems of polished wit, 
Affection’s flowers in rich variety— 
Oh! were she on this earth—with eyes love-lit 
And gracefully embodied ; *twere one’s duty, 
With a pure passion’s fire, to love such Beauty. 


1) The man that hath no music in himself, * * * 


Is fit for treason &c., ° 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night! 
SHAKSPEARE. 
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Random Thoughts by an Oceasional Writer. 


GREATNESS OF CHARACTER.—No. 11. 


“Tn my stars 
T am above thee. But be not afraid of greatness 
Some are born great. Some achieve greatness 
And some have greatness thrust upon them.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 

The reflections which are suggested from considering the moral 
power of individuals naturally lead the mind to the contemplation 
of that character which is best adapted to exert the greatest 
amount of influence for the good of man. 

I shall assume the fact that such a character is the only one that 
in the present age can justly lay any claim to the distinguishing 
attribute of greatness. 

This was not always so. There was a time when much de- 
pended on the circumstances of one’s birth, as determining the es- 
timate which was to be placed upon his personal character. 

Indeed we know that at this moment in England the eldest born 
son is the greatest member of the family, and is entitled by law, 
and usually exercises the right, to beggar the other children. 

By another law of the realm not less arbitrary and irrational 
one citizen is endowed with the privilege of making the laws which 
control the destinies of his neighbors. 

In almost all the countries of civilized Europe wealth is taken 
largely into the account, for it enables its possessor to purchase 
those titles and dignities to which deference is paid by the people, 
and which by old and stable usages and customs are regarded as 
coequal with, if not superior to the virtues. 

Everywhere under monarchical governments, the favor of the 
prince scatters with a bountiful hand those patents of nobility, which 
the God of nature had wisely denied to his unworthy creatures. 

There was a time too when the ambitious youth first paying 
vows to lady-love might wrap himself in steel, and force his way, 
sword in hand, to an honorable distinction. 

His reputation lay ensconced under cap and hauberk, and 
might have been exactly measured by the strength of his arm or 
the thickness of his shield. 

His laurels were won in the lists of tilt and tournament; and the 
impediments in his way were assailed by force and beaten down 
like the castle-doors of Front De Boeuf by the battle-axe of Coeur 
de Lion. 

Now the thing is changed. In the nineteenth century, and under 
the happier auspices of our western stars, man rises in the scale 
of being and a new era dawns upon the world. 

The prerogatives of high birth and large estate, the royal reign 
of princes and their doubtful honors have passed away. The age 
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of chivalry is gone. The question is no longer asked: who is that 
gallant knight in burnished armor, of whom fame tells that he met 

Saladin on the shore of the Dead Sea, and never quailed beneath 
his fiery glance? 

Or that one, with brows encircled by wreaths of victory from An- 
dalusia’s plains, the trophies of his noble bearing ? 

‘“When the Moorish horn so proudly rang 
Through the pealing hills of Spain.” 

Instead of all these follies of a dead and buried age, we are be- 
ginning to lift our aspirations to something of more intrinsic 
merit. 

The instrumentalities of the pen, the rostrum and the press, 
have succeeded to the blast of trumpets, and the rush of battal- 
ions. 

In a word, mind has been substituted for force. A vigil of 
arms was performed in a single night. 

The vigils of knowledge require not nights only, but days, 
months and years of protracted study, multa dies et multa li- 
tura. He who would be great in the nineteenth century, must 
trust to none of the adventitious aids of birth, patronage or for- 
tune. 

For though these may assist, they never can secure him in the 
attainment of his object. He must be careful to lay the founda- 
tion of his hopes upon a broad and solid structure of general 
knowledge. 

He must devote much of his time to reading the works of men 
who have lived before him; and much to those of his cotempora- 
ries. He must devote much of his time to writing, and much to 
speaking, and withal he must think—think constantly, patiently 
and deeply. 

For, these are the crucibles in which the dross will be purged 
away, and the solid gold of knowledge will be separated and pre- 
served for future use. 

Thus his progress will be slow but sure. 

Festina lente is the motto under whose guidance with continu- 
al anxiety and pains-taking, he builds the granite pillar of his 
fame. 

However irksome it may be to young ambition, thus to toil his 
way along the steep ascent, he must consent to endure it, if he 
would ever reach the summit. 

He must remember that nothing of much value is placed imme- 
diately within our grasp. Mines of the richest metals are not 
found on the surface of the earth; and inthe different kingdoms 
of nature, whatever soonest comes to maturity, soonest perishes 
away. 

The Acanthus, that beautiful model of the Grecian artist, 
springs up into full growth and vigor in a single spring, but droops 
its head, and dies ere autumn. 
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The live-oak, the monarch tree, demands a longer period to at- 
tain his majority. But as he advances in years, he grows in ma- 
jesty, strength and power, strikes his roots deeper and deeper in- 
to the earth, spreads his giant arms above, endures all the changes 
of the seasons, defies the utmost violence of the storm, and 


“Flourishes a hale green tree 
When a hundred years are gone. 


The human intellect is the most valuable temporal gift which 
Providence has vouchsafed to man; and I repeat, that its proper 
training and discipline is no work of mushroom growth. 

But to develop its latent powers, and draw forth, and apply its 
resources requires both time and labor. 

The pupil may at his own convenience, order and arrange the 
method of his studies. 

It matters but little at what point he shall enter the great circle, 
as he must pass entirely round it, before he reaches the temple of 
wisdom. 

The goddess that presides in that temple, is an impartial Divin- 
ity, and exacts from all her devotees an equal homage. 

She allows of no royal road towards her confines, the exclusive 
right of a few favorites. 

King and peasant are equal here, and must travel the same 
path. 

It would be a vain endeavor to attempt to point out all the 
means of acquiring knowledge, or to explain the modus operan- 
di of the improvement of the intellectual faculties. 

I must leave to abler metaphysicians the task of unfolding, how 
the capacities of the soul are enlarged by the action of constant 
thought. 

Let it suffice to remark, that, by long and well directed observ- 
ation, general and particular, of the qualities and properties of 
things, by a habit of noting the connection between cause and ef- 
fect, inferring the latter from the former and the former from the 
latter, by marking the interference of collateral! influence, and cal- 
culating in repeated experiments the results of the combinations 
of principles and motives, by accustoming one’s self to analyse the 
constituent elements of compounds, severing and dividing things 
dissimilar and harmonizing, and classifying such as belong to each 
other, thus enabling one’s self to seize with readiness and with 
certainty from a chaotic mass, the materials we need for our men- 
tal operations, by using the mind to put forth its creations in a 
connected train in conversation, in speaking and in writing, the 
rational faculty will acquire in course of time some how or other 
a keenness of penetration, a power of mduction, a concentrated- 
ness of force, and a justness and accuracy of conclusion above the 
original uncultivated soul of which the superior glitter, sheen 
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and strength of the polished blade of Damascus over the rude un- 
smelted mineral of the mine can afford but a faint illustration. 
And as this tempering and energizing operation is going 
on, it should be observed that it is not a knowledge of science 
alone, or of the arts alone, of history, classic lore, or of polite litera- 
ture alone, or of any two or more of these several branches of 
learning, that purifies, elevates, strengthens, adorns the human 
mind; but it is the united benefit of all the sources of informa- 
tion, blending their influence together, and pouring their accumu- 
lated light into the mind of man that lifts him up to the high- 
est state of mental refinement and power, and fits him for the 


greatest usefulness. 
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VIVIFIC ARTS. 









BY THE JUNIOR EDITOR, 








Arts may be devided into three orders, mechanic, fine, vivific. 
The sphere of the mechanic arts, as also of the fine arts is skill- 
fully occupied. 

The sphere of the vivific arts has been somewhat neglected, 
though it includes the health of body and soul, and affects the 
welfare and progress of humanity in the highest degree. 

Poison is death, wholesome food life to the body. 

Error is death, truth life to the soul. 

Vivific arts are employed in avoiding poison and error, and 
partaking of truth and wholesome food. 

As by vivification in Chemistry substances ‘‘recover from such 
a change of form as seems to destroy the essential qualities, and 
receive new lustre, force and vigor,”’ so by the vivific arts the 
human body recovers from changes Leahueal througls disease, and 
the soul recovers from changes produced through error, and both 
body and soul receive new lustre, force and vigor. 

The wirzfic arts are the arts of life. 

Good taste, in the vivific arts pertaining to the body, is as re- 
quisite as good taste in the fine arts. 

Good faith, in the vivific arts pertaining to the soul, is as re- 
quisite as good taste in any of the arts. 

The man who has not good faith will soon be a man of no 
soul, in common par/ance. 

The man who daily cultivates and maintains good faith may 
become all soul. 

The man who is all soul has attained the pinnacle of the 
vivific arts. Query: Is it not worth while to pay some atten- - 
tion to the soul ? 

































Progress of Humanity. 


Papers on the Progress of Humanity. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF HERDER. 


Translated by the Junior Elitor. 


i, 

Your proposition for a correspondence on the subject of the 
progress or decline of humanity among the ancients and mod- 
erns, but more particularly the latter, has, my friend, been re- 
ceived and welcomed by all our friends with joy and acquiescence. 
‘Tam aman,’ said D. and nothing that touches humanity, is 
foreign to me.’ Every year of our lives, a considerable portion of 
the gaudery with which fancy adorned us, falls away from child- 
hood up, not only in actions but also in sciences, amusements and 
arts. Unhappy is the man who publicly wears false feathers and 
false jewels; happy, thrice happy is the man who prizes no other 
ornament than truth, and who feels the fountain of a participating 
sensibility gushing in his heart. He feels himself refreshed, while 
others, who are men merely in outward appearance, whimper and 
famish around him; in the general welfare, in the progress of hu- 
manity, he finds himself strengthened, his breast wider, his existence 
vaster and freer.— 

His existence vaster and freer, says L. joining in: for while he 
feels himself exalted above the crawling every-day course of things, 
he breathes a purer element: he forgets the anxieties which now 
and then depress the heart, when stopping the stream of time he 
believes he is sinking in a standing pool. The stream of time 
never stands still; at on time it passes along gently, at an other it 
rushes by violently; but in all places it breathes upon him the 
breath of life.— 

In the spheres of thought and action, other greater men take 
their position, said B., we receive a portion of their spirit: we thin 
with them, even when we cannot work with them, and enjoy our 
own in their existence. The purer the thoughts of men are, so 
much the more do they harmonize with one another; the true in- 
visible Church throughout all times, throughout all lands, is only 
one. — 

And in this,my friends, as pure men, we will enter, added A. earn- 
estly, with undivided hearts, with clean hands. No party spirit 
shall cloud our eyes, no fawning spirit spoil our face. Among us 
as that apostle said, there is no Jew nor Greek, no servant nor 
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master, no man nor woman; we are one and one. While we 
write to one another and not to the world, we treat all vain regards 
at our leisure; wherefore should we dissemble? It is not worth 
while to dip the quill; for then we are only allowed to read. — 

Read! said the whole company, and treat in detail upon that, 
which this one here, and that one there, has read; all were thereupon 
agreed, that it was a medicine of the soul, when it would be drawn 
back within itself from discursive, multifarious reading, to acknowl- 
edge an honest account of what it had heard, read or seen, as 
under a solemn vow, or before a Holy Court. 

This account we will give to one another, said I, agreeing; and 
thus a Bond of Humanity was concluded, perhaps a truer, at 
least a more unpresuming and quiet one never was concluded. Be- 
gin now, my friend; our friends are, as you know, scattered about 
here and there; all are ready, they await your corresponding 
feeling.') 

2. 

The life of Benjamin Franklin, one of my favorites in our 
century, written by himself for his son, has at last come to my 
hands ; but you deplore it, only in the French translation, and only a 
small piece of the same, the earlier years of his life, before he had 
fully entered upon his political career.”)) Should the policy of the 
English be powerful enough to suppress the remainder and the 
whole in the primitive language: you will deplore with me the sink- 
ing spirit of the nation, and in the mean time we will allow this 
book to circulate freely among ourselves. 

You know what I always maintained about Franklin, how 
highly I have esteemed his sound understanding, his pure and 
beautiful spirit, his Socratic method, but especially the Sense of 
Humanity which distinguished even his most trifling essays. By 
what simple and clear ideas he knows how to reduce the most in- 
tricate materials! And how devoted he is in all places to the plain, 
eternal laws of nature, to the most infallible practical rules, to the 
wants and interests of mankind! One often thinks while reading 
him ‘Did I not know that also? but I saw it not so clearly, and 
was not aware that I had such every-day maxims of life.’ His 


1) The names of the corresponding friends are not attached to the papers ; for 
what could the letters of their names signify, which the papers themselves do not 
declare.— Editor’s note 

2) They are now also translated in German: B. Franklin’s Early Years, trans- 
lated by Burger. Berlin 1792. 
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raiments are so light and natural, his wit and jests so pleasing and 
fine, his disposition-of-mind so unbiassed and joyous, that I might 
call him (pen evelften Volfsfdbriftfteller,) the noblest publicist of 
our century, were it not that I believed he might be dishonored by 
this abused name. Among ourselves he will not be thereby dis- 
honored! Would to God, we had throughout ali Europe a people 
that read him, that recognised his principles, and that acted and 
lived according toe his own best; where then would we be! 

Franklin’s principles are lavished everywhere, to establish sound 
reason, deliberation, calculation, common moderation and alter- 
nate regulation in the smallest and greatest affairs of men, to ban- 
ish from among them the spirit of intolerance, severity, indolence, 
to draw their attention to their business, to make them work in a 
mildly progressive unstrained manner, earnestly, cautiously, act- 
ively, while he discloses how each one of these exercises remuncrates 
itself, how every neglect of the same in itself inflicts a punishment 
upon the greatest and smallest. He interests himself in behalf of 
the poor, but not otherwise than with surpassing reason to open 
for them the way of industry. Moreover he has shown how clearly 
and precisely he saw into the future, how disentangled the most 
intricate affairs of passion laid in simple results before his eyes. 
To hear such a man speaking of himself, to hear him, on the verge 
of life, relating to his son, who he is? and how he became what he 
is ?—who would not thereby be charmingly instructed? — 

Listen now to the good old man, and you find in his biography 
a counterpart to Rousseau’s confessions. Phantasy almost always 
led Rousseau astray, but Franklin’s good understanding, his un- 
wearied industry, his courteous disposition, his inventive activity, 
I might say, his infinite shrewdness and quiet courage never 
abandoned him. Go with him in this light from the shop of 
the candle-maker to the cutler’s workshop, in the printing office, 
from Boston to New-York, to Philadelphia, London and further, 
and observe, how he is every where at home, knows how he is, 
wins friends, above all looks into the great public, and in every 
situation manifests a strong progressive spirit. The circle of his 
acquaintances and associates, which he thereby established, which 
one spoiled here, and there another destroyed; which he often fore- 
saw and turned to the best account, is of the most instructive 
order. For young people I know scarcely a modern book that 
could be for them so completely as this, a school of industry, of 
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wisdom and discretion. And how easily it is thought out! Happy 
is the man who can look back on his life, like Franklin, whose ex- 
ertions fortune has so glorious!y crowned. Franklin is my hero, 
not as the inventor of the theory of electrical matter, and of the 
harmonica, (though one and the same spirit works also in these 
renowned inventions ), but ashe applied himself to all things which 
pertained to use and truth, and as an actively working spirit on 
the easiest system, let him, the teacher of mankind, a great director 
of the human species, be our model. Let him be this for us even 
beyond that which to him was the utmost profitable modern con- 
dition of times and countries: for Franklin’s spirit was everywhere 
aright, even on the spot where we live. 

With this aim in view, you will observe in his life particularly, 
how he devoted himself, in spite of his poverty and business of a 
mechanic, to literary education, formed his style, and for that object 
applied himself to every means, even the printing-office; how in 
this he found out the most popular way, newspapers, almanacs, 
single pamphlets, the commonest and most interesting raiments to 
scatter his ideas around among the people, and to inform himself 
through the voice of the nation; how at last he disciplined himself, 
while mingling with his associates from early years on, though not 
so learned, as liberally educated associations desired. On this 
account also I wish Franklin’s Youth to be in the hands of 
every youth of noble nature. He who is not rich, yet will not 
abandon himself, will find that he will never be abandoned by 
mankind, the great and manifold organ of God; he will be attracted 
to that which the noble youth Persius recognized as the object of 
all human wisdom. 

Quid sumus ; et quidnam victuri gignimur; ordo 
Quis datus; aut metae quam mollis flexus et unde; 
Quis modus argento; quid fas optare ; quid asper 
Utile nummus habet ; patriae carisque propinquis 
Quantum elargiri deceat; quem te Deus esse 
Jussit et humana qua parte locatus es in re, 

Disce — 


I will send you soon Franklin’s plan for one of his earlier Asso- 
ciations, allow our friends to note what use it may be to 
us: for ‘the Philadelphia,’ on whose account this association was 
instituted, may be established any where. 
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FINE ARTS. 
BY THE JUNIOR EDITOR. 


Architecture, Sculpture, Painture and Literature are all useful 
as well as ornamental in the establishment of civilization. Public 
policy therefore demands a tribute of devotion, to be paid to the 
Fine Arts. 

We have not space at present to argue the benefit they afford 
us, or to display our friendship for them. Still, we hope, soon 
hereafter, to perform our duty amply in both respects, and to 
stimulate the activity of the public to go and do likewise. We 
are happy however, in embracing this opportunity to attract at- 
tention to the Church of the Messiah, on the corner of 9th and 
Olive Streets. It is not only an honor to St. Louis, but an 
honor to Him whose name it bears ; and proves that the worship- 
pers at its shrine are not only a liberal minded, but also a noble 
hearted people. 

The work of Messrs. Schaerff & Bro., which adorns our 
present Number, speaks for itself, as many say with surprise, that 
a lithograph from their hands rivals a copper-plate. 

We are likewise moved with admiration at the sight of two por- 
traits, in the studio of Mr. Heade, on the corner of 4th and 
Chesnut Streets. Both display a graceful combination of nature 
and art, though brilliant in contrast of character, the one repres- 
enting a man of business, the other a lady of sensibility. 

Her portrait is only too much like a woman to be angelic, but 
his is like life itself. 

Mr. Jamison and Mrs. Farren are acting with power and 
grace on the boards at Bates’, in the high walks of spirit-stirring 
tragedy. Miss Julia Dean, of beautiful form and brilliant 
genius, is creating a sensation in the breast of her admirers here, 
while she is on her way to our city, and will doubtless, as hereto- 
fore, be greeted by crowded houses of the most refined and enthu- 
siastic devotees of classic drama. 

Among the literary periodicals from abroad, we find the ‘Co- 
lumbian’ newspaper, rich, racy and original; devoted to Western 
literature, genius and prosperity: and Hunts Merchants’ Maga- 
zine, a vigilant watchman of information that points to practice. 
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ADVERTISING 


Stationery. 


» SCHUSTER & CO.—Stock of German, 
F, English, French, &c. Books, Engray- 
ings, Blank Books, Music Paper and Sta- 
tionery, No. 38 Walnut street, corner of Se- 
cond street, St. Louis, Mo. 

August, 1551. 





Grunks. 


DEPARTMENT. 


HUDSON E. BRIDGE. HARRISON P. BRIDGE. 

BRIDGE & BROTHER. 
\ ANUFACTURERS of Pierce’s Patent 
i “American Air-Tight,’ ““Empire”’ and 
“Victory” Premium Cooking Stoves, and 
every variety of Wood and Coal heating 
Stoves, dealers in Tin Plate, Copper, Sheet 
Iron, Iron Wire, Tinners’ tools, machines, 
also, manufacturers of Jewett’s improved Pa- 
tent Cary Ploughs. 





M PENDZINSKI, Premium Trunk Maker. 
i. Constantly on hand, at wholesale and 
retail, and made to order at the shortest no- 
tice, Hard Leather Trunks, Solid Leather 
Steel Spring Trunks, Valises, Carpet Bags, 
Packing Trunks, Ladies’ Dress Boxes, &c. 

Trunks repaired inthe best manner. Call 
and examine for yourselves before buying 
elsewhere, as Iam determined to sell as low 
as any house in the trade, at all risks, No. 42 
North Second street [Westside,] between 
Chestnut and Pine streets, May, 1851. 

A. B. LATHROP. J. W. MITCHELL. 

L. G. JEGFERs. 
A. B. LATHROP & Co. 
\ ANUFACTURERS and wholesaie and re- 
tail dealers in TRU NKS, Valises, Carpet 
Bags, Umbrellas, Ladies’ Satchels, Dress and 
Bonnet Boxes, &c. 

1 3-Constantly on hand at Eastern Prices 
(for CASH,) the largest assortment of Packing 
‘Trunks, Canvas or Leather, suitable for pack- 
ing Prints, Clothing or Fancy Articles, Boots 
and Shoes, &c. Also—Manufacturers of all 
kinds of Packing Boxes for the city trade. 
Depot and Office No. 60 Third street, at the 
**Trunk Emporium” opposite Old Theatre, St. 
Louis, Mo. April, 1851. 


" Architects. 


)EN. SMITH, Surveyor and Engineer. 
) Surveys made with accuracy and des- 
patch in any part of the city or country ; also, 
Maps constructed, and Plans and Estimates 
made for Rail, Plank and other roads. Orders 
respectfully solicited. Otlice: North-west 
corner Third and Chestnut streets, St. Louis. 
May, 1551. 








Slowers. 

gp ee GARDEN.—tThis establishment con- 

tains a collection of Plants and Flowers 
not excelled perhaps by any in the United 
States. Of ROSES alone there are 230 varie- 
ties; and the proprietor has devoted ten years 
to storing his HOT-HOUSES, 420 feet in 
length, with specimens of rare and beautiful 
plants, and flowers from almost every part of 
the globe. The Garden is pleasantly situated 
on South Seventh street and affords a delight- 
ful retreat from the noise and dust of the city. 
A commodious SALOON has been fitted up 
and will be supplied with confectionary, ice 
creams,and other refreshments suitable tothe 
season and the place. Spirituous liquors are 
excluded from the premises. Boquets of the 
richest flowers and most tasteful combination 
furnished throughout every season of the 
year. 


"April, 1851. G. GOEBEL. 








‘\ILES F. FILLEY, Manufacturer of the 

JY celebrated pri e preminm cooking stoves; 
also, Prving’s air tight cooking stoves, fancy 
box and coal stoves; dealer in tin plate, cop- 
per, sheet iron, bleck tin, rivets, tinner’s 
tools, machines, &c, Warehouse No. 163 
North Main street, St. Louis, Mo. Foundry 
On Lewis street, nearthe water works. 


Mathematical Instruments. 
J BLATTNER, Mathematical and Surgical 
ea. Instrument maker, Dealer in Guns, Pis- 
toils and Sportirg Materials, No. 58 North Se- 
cond street, bet ween Pine and Olive, St. Louis, 
Mo., manufactures, and has always on hand: 
Surveyor’s Compasses, Levelling SL dreneun, 
Theodolite Pocket Compasses, 5S, y-glasses, 
Barometers, Thermometers, Drawing Iinstru- 
ments, Spectacles, lvory and Gunter’s Scales 
and Protractors, Hour and Half Hour Glasses, 
Microscopes and Magnifying Glasses, Hydro- 
meters of silver and glass, hydrometers for 
acids and salts, Magic Lanterns, Electrical Ma- 
chines, &c., also, Surgical and Dehtal Instru- 
ments; Pocket, Dissecting, Cupping and self- 
injecting cases; Taylor’s Shears, all sizes; 
Syringes, large and small, Scarificators, Lan- 
cets; Forceps; Turnkeys; large Scales and 
Weights for Druggists; Prescription Scales 
on stands; Revolvers, Guns, Pistols, Powder 
Flaks, Game Bags, &c. [[#~ All the above In- 
struments repaired at short notice in the best 
manner. 











fpardware. 
\ TILSON & BROTHERS, Wholesale Deal- 

ers in Hardware, corner of Main and 
Olive streets, St. Louis, Mo. 





P WONDERLY, Manufacturer of Copper, 
e« Tin and Sheet lron Work—such as Cop- 
per Pipes for Steamboats and Distilleries, 
Soda Fountains, Copper + ettles, Well and Cis- 
tern Pumps, and every other article in his line 
of business, No. 233 Main street, South-east 
cerner of Cherry, St. Louis, Mo. He also 
manufactures and keeps constantly on hand, 
Premium Steamboat Cooking Stoves. Tinware 
always on hand, wholesale and retail. 


——— a ——— Is 








C., BENEDICT, D. PEARCE; 
Danbury, Conn. St. Louis, Mo. 
AVID PEARCE & CO., Manufacturers and 
| wholesale dealers in Huts, Caps and 
Straw Goods, No. 1:0 Mainst., St. Louis, Mo. 
MEN WOOD, Hat manufacturer, No, 72 

x Chestnut street, St. Louis, Mo. 








Saddlern. 


WITT & STEINACKER, Saddle, Har- 
ness and “Trunk Manufacturers, whole- 


] [® 


sale and retail, No. 67 Fourth street, corner of 


St. Louis. 


Piae, oO; posite the Planters House, 














Commissions. 
H. W. Lerr INGWELL, | ® s. E SLLIOTT, 
Notary Publie Com’r of Deeds. 
EFFINGWELL & ELLIOT, Real Estate 


4 Dealers, Auctioneers and Conveyancers, 

No. 123 Chestnut street, St. Louis, Mo. Real 
Estate sold on commission, at private sale, or 
auction. Also, deeds of all kinds written, and 
acknowledgments taken. Maps of the city 
and additions to be seen at the office, and in- 
formation given free of charge. Surveying 
done ¢ promptly and correctly. ‘ 





\ENERAL AGENCY at Dub mque, Iowa, for 

J public lands, real estate, military land 
warrants, payment of taxes, investigation of 
titles, amicable collection of debts, and all 
other business within the legitimate sphere of 
an Agent's duties, by 

CHARLES CORKERY, 

Notary Public and Commissioner of Deeds and 
Depositions for all the North-western States, 

Missouri included. October, 181. 


—————— a 


Attornens. 


YLOVER & Cc AMPBE LL, late of Palmy: ra, 
J Mo., Attorneys at Law, St. Louis, Mo. 








— 











OHN LOU GuBOROU GH, "Attorney and 
ro Counsellor at Law, office No. 56 Pine 
street, near Third, (adjoining that of the Clerk 
of the Supreme Court. 

F. RISK & A.FALLER, Attorneys at 


Law, office—No. 15 North Chestnut st., 
ding;) St. 





2 doors west of the Republican bui! 
Louis, Mo. 


HE REFORD, . Attorne y at ‘Law ] Indepen- 

- dence, Mo. Office over Thomas & Todd’s 
store. 

Refer to Messrs. Thomas & Todd, Smart & 
Hughes, Coleman & Dallam, Independence, 
Mo.; Ion. Wm. Scott, Hon, Thos. 1. Price, 
George W. Hough, Jefferson City, Mo.; Tutt & 
Watson, M. Tarver, Esq., H. Cobb, Esq., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Leather. 


“YOUN CG. MEYER, Dealer in Hides, Leather, 
@ Oils and Findings, No. 88, North Main 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Furniture. 

) W. JEROME, wholesale and retail dealer 
( « and manufacturer of Cabinet Furniture, 
Chairs, bedsteads, &c., Nos. 44, 45 and 48, 
Olive street, opposite the Monroe House, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


W*; M. HARLOW, proprietor of the St. 
Louis Furniture Store, manufactures 
and keeps constantly on hand every variety 
of household furniture, matresses, window 
blinds, willow ware, &c. 

Also, manufactures to order every article in 
his line, with despatch. Orders from abroad 
promptly attended to, and goods carefully 
packed. All goods warranted as recom- 
mended. 


— 











Fashionable Goods: 


TS undersigned takes the liberty of in- 

forming you that he has removed his place 
of business to Olive street, a few doors above 
Main, south side, in the Exchange Building, 
and three doors above Messrs. F. W. Clarke & 
Co’s. Banking House, where he is now open- 
ing, and will continue te receive during the 
Spring months, a large and full assortment of 
the most fashionable styles of goods, in his 
line, for gentlemen’s wear; and where he will 
be pleased to see his old friends and custom- 
ers and their friends with them. and assure- 
those who may favor him with their patron- 
age, that they shall receive his personel atten- 





tion and his best efforts to please. Very re- 
spectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. G, SHELTON. | 








Drn Goods, 


1)°4 N. KING & CO., wholesale Dry Geods 
dealers, 131 and 133 Main street, St. 
Louis. Job P. Doan, St. Louis, Wylley King, 
do., tichard Bigelow, New York. 


YROW ’ ‘Me C REE RY & ¢ Oxy Ww holesale deal- 
ers in Dry Goods, No. 71 Main street, St. 
Louis, Mo. Wayman Crow, Phoceon R. M« 
Creery, Wm. Il. Barkedale, Wm. A. Hargu- 
dine, Charles D. - Ap pleton. 

















\ TOODS, C WRISTY & CO., wholesale deal- 

ers in Dry Goods, No. 75 Main street, 
St. Louis, Meo. James Woods, William T. 
Christy, James C. Christy, Robert oad Woods. 


roy Trees. 


)RUIT TREES. AND SHRUBBERY, for 
sale by the undersigned, at their fruit 
farm and nursery. This establishment is lo- 
cated seven miles South of St. Louis, Mo. 
There are Omnibus Coaches running daily 
from the City within one half mile of the es- 
tablishment. The Nursery and Gardens ure 
open at all times (Sundays excepted) for the 
reception of visitors. Horticulturists and ama- 
teurs are respectfully invited to visit the es- 
tablishment and examine for themselves. In 
directing the attention of the public to their 
nursery, they would remark that one of the 
firm, (Mr. James Sigerson,) has been engaged 
in the above business for the last twenty-five 
years; during that time he has tested many of 
the varieties now growing. This, with the 
assurance on their part of an intention to in- 
crease the number of their trees, as well as to 
add to their assortment from year to year, fur- 
nishes a strong guarantee to persons wishing 
to make choice selections of fruit, that they 
can always be supplied. Their prices fortrees 
will be as reasonable as at any similar estab- 
lishment East or West, and when desired, 
trees will be delivered free of charge in the 
city or on steamboats; packed in good order 
for their destination. 

YPrAll letters addressed to John Sigerson, 
St. Louis, or to James Sigerson, Carondelet, 
will meet with prompt attention. 

JOHN SIGERSON & BROTHERS 


= ——s 


Daper ‘Warehouse. 


———— 


SLIGO BOOK STORE AND PAPER WARE- 
HoUSE, 

as H. SCHULTZ, No. 136, North Main 

street, St. Louis, opposite the Bank. 





New Warchouse, No. 88 Second street, bet- 
ween Olive 





e and Locust streets, St. Louis, Mo. | 


Wholesale dealer in books, paper and sta- 
tionery. 








Hlaunufacturers. 


HOMAS GREY, Blacksmith and Iron 
Worker, No. 90 North Second street, bet- 
ween Viive and Locust, St. Louis, Mo., keeps 
constantly on hand and manufactures to order 
Ox Chains, Sledges, Wedges, and every des- 
cription of Mining Tools, also Iron Hobbles 
and Picket Pins. ©$~Blacksmith work for 
Housebuilders, at the lowest prices. 237He 
has always on hand the highly recommended 
Iron Frame Bedstead, and Camp Stool. 


Foundry. 


\ .ASHINGTON FOUNDRY, corner of Se- 
cond and Morgan streets, St. Louis, Mo. 
We are prepared to fill with dispatch, and to 
fit up in superior style, all orders in the Foun- 
dry and Machine business, such as steam en- 
gines, mill work, mill castings, railroad cars, 
wheels for coal trucks, lard and soap kettles 
of all sizes, press screws, &c., made to order 
at short notice. Wool carding machines, 
and a large and superior stock of machine 
cards, we will warrant equal to any in the 
Union. 
All orders from the country will meet with 
prompt attention. 
J. T. DOWDALL & CO. 





al 








T. FAIRBRIDGE. 

woop. H. B. HAWKINS. 
Missouri Foundry. 

| ene ee WOOD & CO., manufactur- 
ers of Castings, Iron Railings, Iron Win- 

dow Shutters, Vaults and Doors; Plumbago 

Concrete Fire Proof Safes; also, Garrison’s 

Portabie Saw Mills. 

Office and Warehouse No. 118 North Third 
street. Foundry, corner Clark Avenue and 
Eighth street. June, 1851. 
~— 


8. J. SMITH. 
WwW. De 


Saws and Seales. 


ST. LOUIS SAW AND SCALE FACTORY. 
] EE, GAGE & CO., manutacturers of every 
4 


description of Saws and Scales. Factory 
on Broadway, North St. Louis. Office and 
Ware-room No. 86 Main street, up stairs. 
June, 1851. 





Rouin CLARK, PHILANDER BRALEY. 
JOHN RENFREW,; ALEXANDER CROSIER. 
E* FOUNDRY AND ENGINE SHOP, 
4 North-west corner of Main and Biddle 
streets. Manufacturers of all kinds of ma- 
chinery, boilers and sheet iron work, portable 
circular saw mills always on hand, all orders 
executed with fidelity and despatch. 


SP DDL AND eel 
Lithographic Establishment. 


'CHAERFF & BRO., No, 71 Market street, 
St. Louis, Mo., are prepared to execute 
anything inthe line of lithography; and es- 
Feemeiey! as they are in possession of the 
argest sized lithographic presses and stones, 
they are ab‘e to fill orders of the largest di- 
mensions. They take and lithograph por- 
traits and likenesses from daguerrotypes, en- 
grave or lithograph show bill cards, business 
and visiting cards, diplomas, music, mani- 
fests, labels, facsimiles, bank notes, bank bills, 
bank checks, bill heads, drafts, bills fof lad- 
ing, maps,town plats, &c. 

They particularly beg leave to request 
the special notice of the public to their crayon 
drawings and colored lithographs, in as much 
as this is the only establishment inthe West, 
where this improved style of lithographing is 
practiced. 








Insurance. 


OME MUTUAL FIRE AND MARINE 
| INSURANCE CoO. of St. Louis, notwith- 
standing the heavy loss sustained by this com- 
pany in May last, the stock netes now on haud 
amount to $350, 00. The stock notes of the 
company are secured by lien upon real estate 
and approved endorsers. Office, No. 1:0 
North Third street. 

Directors: I. L. Garrison, A. P. Ladew, P. 
Salisbury, John Whitehill, Jos. A. Eddy, Hen- 
ry Kayser, D. D. Page, Theron Barnum, John 
Kern. 





ISAAC L. GARRISON, President. 
D. D. PAGE, Treasurer. 
PHILANDER SALISBURY, Sec'y. 


j ISSOURI STATE MUTUAL INSURANCE 
i COMPANY.—Directors; John O'Fallon, 
C. M. Valleau, Reuben Knox, Daniel D. Page, 
Oliver Bennett, John Sigerson, John S. Mc 
Cune, Joseph A. Eddy, True W. Hoit. 

This company is established upon the mu- 
tual principles of insurance, and is emphati- 
cally ahome institution. The fire risks of this 
company are extended into all parts of this 
State. Its earnings are never employed or in- 
vested in stocks or real estate, but kept forthe 
prompt liquidation of losses, and under the 
immediate control of the Directors, Every 
person insuring with this company Becomes 
interested in its profits instead its success, and 
of being divided among a few stockholders, 
belong to tho-e who insure in this company. 

The Directors aware of the importance of a 
well secured fund, reliable in case of loss, 
and ample under all ordinary calamity, assure 
the public that they have already a pledged 
fund, ample and reliable for any cuntingency, 
with a monthly increase of premiums of over 
ten thousand dollars. For the length of time 
this company has been in operation (six 
months) its business has been extended into 
all parts of the State and the city, and has re- 
ceived from the public a liberal patronage, 
which has placed it upon a permanent basis. 

By an act incerporating this company, the 
parties insuring property therein, are entitled 
to the entire profits of the institution, the pre- 
mium notes are also pledged by the charter 
for the payment of losses. 

The portfolio of the company is at all times 
open to the inapection of its members and those 
wishing to om insurance with it. Policies 
are issued from thirty days to six years, there- 
by effecting a permanent insurance, with a re- 
turn premium of from fifteen to fifty per cent, 
according to the term of insurance. 

Agents for this company may be found in all 
the principal towns in-the State to whom ap- 
plication may be made. 

Office of the company over E. W. Clark & 
Brother, corner of Main and Olive streets, 
Exchange building, where insurance will be 
effected at the tariff rates of premium. 

C. M. VALLEAU, President. 
H. D. BACON, Treasurer. 
S. F. LEDYARD, Secretary. 


Carriages. 





ALLON & WRIGHT, carriage manufac- 
turers and dealers, No. 90 Fifth street, 
between St. Charles and Locust, are con- 
stantly manufacturing, and have on hand, all 
styles of carriages, which they will sell on the 
most reasonable terms. They flatter them- 
selves from the experience they have had in 
the business, to be able to furnish as good an 
article as can be bought in any market. Citi- 
zens and strangers are requested to call and 
examine for themselves. All carriages made 
by us are warranted to be as represented, or 
the money refunded. 





Banking Gouses. 


p< & BACON, Banking House No. 139 
Main street, St, Louis, next door to the 
Bank of Missouri. 

N. B. Deposits received, Drafts and Notes 
from all parts of the Union coilected and Ex- 
change on the East and South for sale at all 
times. 

Also Branches of Exchange and Banking 
Houses at San Francisco and Sacramento Ci- 
ties, California. 








OKER, RENICK & CO., bankers and ex- 
change dealers, No. 132 Main street, west 
side, third door north of Pine street, St. Louis, 
Mo. Interest paid to depositors, drafts and 
notes collected, sight and time bills purchased 
and sight exchange on the eastern cities and 
New Orleans for sale at the lowest rates in 
sums to suit purchasers. 


B a J. ANDERSON & CU., bankers and 

exchange dealers on the north-west corner 
of Main and Olive streets, St. Louis, Mo. In- 
terests paid to depositors, drafts and notes 
collected, sight and time bills purchased and 
exchange on the eastern cities and New Or- 
leans for sale at the lowest rates. 


A. BENOIST & CO., bankers and ex- 
a change dealers, No. 83 Main street, east 
side third door north of Olive street, St. Louis, 
Mo. Interest paid to depositors, drafts and 
notes collected, sight and time bills purchas- 
ed, and sight exchange on the eastern cities 
and New Orleans for sale, at the lowest rates, 
in sums to suit purchasers. 











8. HASKELL. JAS. Es FRANCISCUS- 
J. He BILLING. 
en & CU., bankers and exchange 


dealers, corner of Main and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo., buy and sell exchange on all 
the eastern, western and southern cities; all 
kinds of bank notes, and foreign gold and sil- 
ver. 

i 3 Land warrants bought and sold, and ful- 
ly guaranteed. 

3 7rCollections made in all cities, and 
promptly remitted for, at current rates of ex- 
change, free of charge. 

x} Interest allowed on deposits on time, or 
to be checked for at sight. 

i PThe highest price paid for Gold Dust. 
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Slate Dard. re 


OHN M. CANNON, Slater, No. 15 and 17 
South Sixth street, St. Louis, would re- 
spectfully inform the public that, having new 
comple ted his arrangements, he is prepared to 
make contracts for any work in his line. He 
has in his employ practical slaters, and is well 
prepared to execute in a workmanlike man- 
ner, and with dispatch, all orders entrusted 
to his care. He keeps constantly on hand, and 
for sale, Welch slate, rich tiles, sheet lead, 
slate flagging, slate hearths, copper, brass and 
iron slating nails, Rosendale cement, and all 
other articles pertaining to his business. He 
will strip from roofs zinc, sheet iron, tin, or 
other covering, and substitute therefor slate. 
Slate removed from one roof, can be used to 
advantage on another, which is not the case 
with any other roofing material. His terms 
are such as cannot but prove satisfactory. 
Apply as above. 


Brushes. 


DINGS & CO., importers of German, 

+ French and English FancyGoods, and 

mannfacturers of all kinds of brushes, No. 
47 Main street, St, Louis, Mo. 











College. 


ONATHAN JONES’ COMMERCIAL 
COLLEGE, St, Louis, Mo., incorporated 
by the General Assembly, January 24, 1551. 
With full authority to *“*grant diplomas, award 
degrees, confer honors, and exercise all and 
singular, the privileges common to Commer- 
cial Colleges, authorized by law in other 
States.”—Charter, Sec. 2. 

JONATHAN JONES, Master of Accounts— 
President and acting Professor of theory and 
practice of book-keeping, commercial calcu- 
lations, commercial correspondence, &c, 

James W. RICHARDSON, Practical Ac- 
countant—Permanent Associate in book-keep- 
ing Department. 

CHARLES STEWART, Professor of Mathe- 
matics—In special charge of commercial cal- 
culations. 

FLETCHER M, HAIGHT, Esq., Professor of 
Commercial Law. 

Joserpu P. HortizZ, Professor of Penman- 
ship. 

x. B.—Ffor information in regard to the 
terms, the course of instruction and all busi- 
ness connected with the above, call at the 
*“‘Book-keeping Department,’’corner of Fourth 
and Chestnut streets, or address Jonathan 
Jones, St. Louix, Mo. 


Japer Hangings. 


OHN S. WATSON, (late of Wilgus & Wat- 
son) No. 64* 40” Pine street, between Se- 
cond and Third, next door above the old stand 
of Wilgus & Watson, house, steamboat, sign 
and ornamental painter, grainer, glazier, 
whitener and paper hanger; also, dealer in 
all the latest styles of French and American 
paper hangings. He keeps constantly on hand 
and ready for sale mixed paints of all colors, 
oils, varnishes, Japan, turpentine, white lead, 
putty, and a large and superior assortment of 
French and American window glass, which 
will be cut to any size to suit customers. 

Particular attention paid to estimating on 

houses or steamboats. November. 
\ TOLF & ENGERT, importers and dealers 
\ in Paper Hangings, Colors and Fancy 
Papers, No. 49 South Second street, between 
Elm and Myrtle, St. Louis, Mo. Constantly 
on hand, all kinds of oil and water colors, pa- 
per-hangings, chimney screens, tester pieces, 
window shades, marble, marroquin, Gold and 
Silver paper, painters’ and Dutch gold bronze, 
lead pencils, paint boxes, paint brushes, 

drawing paper, &c. April, 1850. 
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Records. 


ERSONS wishing to obtain transcripts of 
records in New Madrid county, can pro- 
cure them without delay by addressing the un- 
dersigned. And to avoid the inconvenience 
of remitting small sums, the records will be 
directed to George Pegrim & Co., St. Louis, 
who will deliver the same upon the payment 
of the fees. WM. MOSELEY, 
Recorder of New Madrid Co., Mo. 
March, 1861. 
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forse Shoring. 


OUN MULLERY, Premium horse heer 

in the alley, opposite the Post Office, will 

as usual pay particular attention to the various 

diseases affecting the feet of horses, and will 

guarantee to give general satisfaction in either 
of the above departments. 
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Book Printing. 
‘NIE ST. LOUIS UNION Book and Job| 
Printing Establishment, No. 35 Locust | 
street between Main and Second, St. Louis, 


Mo. 


\HARLES & HAMMOND, Book and Job 
C Printers, Chestnut street. St. Louis, Mo, 
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Sates. 
| epien 3 & DORMAN, Iron Railing 
} Manufactory, corner of Third and Pine 
streets, continue to manufacture at the above 
establishment, all kinds of plain and ornamen- 
tal iron railing, balconies, bank and jail doors, 
book safes, fire-vaults, iron window shutters, 
iron awnings, lightning rods, bedsteads, grat- 
ings, and in fact, any thing which can be 
formed of iron. 


Doots & Shoes. 


JON HOW. WM. CLAFLIN. 
ROBT. COOK. JNO. A. ALLEN. 
TTOW, CLAFLIN & COOK, dealers in boots 
and shoes, hides, leather, shoemakers’ 
findings, Tanners’ oil, Curriers’ tools, &c. 
412 Main street, (opposite the Bank,) St. Lonis, 
Mo. April, 1861, 
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Roofs. 
(1 Ms H. M. WARREN, manufacturers 
. 


of Warren’s Improved Fire and Water- 
Proof Composition Roofs, and Roofing Mate- 


| rials, which are kept constantly on hand and 


for sale (with directions for use) to those in 
the country who may desire to adopt this mode 


| of roofing. 


Otfice and Manufactory, east side Second 
street, between Almond and Poplar, St. Louis, 
Office hours from 10 to 11 o’clock, a. 
M.,and4to5p.™M,. 


Clothing. 

RCHIBALD YOUNG & CO., 99 Main st., 
£ St. Louis, Mo., Wanzer Minor & Co., 
126 Pearl street, New York, Moses Wanzen 
and’ Henry J. Minor, New York, Archibald 
Young, $t. Louis. 

N. B.—We manufacture all of our own 
goods, and sell by wholesale at the lowest pos- 


sible prices. 
W i. & J. BIGELOW & CO., Great West- 
« ernClothing Lmporinm, wholesale and 
retail, No. 124 Second street, corner of Vine. 
Baker, Nelson & Co., Cedar st., New Yorks 
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BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURER, | 
(G/aSD BOX MAEER,®) | 


C-—NO. 4 NORTH THIRD STREET, ST. LOUIS, 10.—_—) 
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| PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 
1S 
| DEVOTED TO 
6 
o AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES, 
Ie MECHANIC ARTS, INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT, 
B COMMERCE, PUBLIC POLICY, AND POLITE 
2 LITERATURE. 







| 
a M. Tree & H. COBB, ‘Editors & Proprietors 
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1 
ie TERMS—THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 


i. 
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Se : PUBLICATION OFFICE : 


} No. 97, CHESNUT STR ZET, 2 doors west of the Post Office. 
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Tur Western Journat is designed to embrace every subject con- 
nected with Agriculture, Commerce, Manufactures, Mechanic Arts, 
2 Mines, and Internal Improvement. 















A portion of the work will be appropriated to Statistics, which will 
5 be collected and arranged with reference to the leading subjects con- 
2 tained inthe respective numbers. 

2 


The development of the vast resources of the valley of the Missis- 
iS sippi, and the improvement of the intellectual and social condition of 
i its inhabitants, will be constantly kept in view; and the leading arti- 

cle of each number will be devoted to the advancement of these 
2 objects. In attempting to illustrate and give direction to the economy 

connected with the leading pursuits of the country, the Editors have 
@ [6 Undertaken more than has been donie, or proposed by any other jour- 


nO 


f> , nal with which they are acquainted. 
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2  serOwing to the enlargement of the work, six numbers will here- 
PS after constitute a volume, and a general Index will be made out to ac- 
8 company the 6th and 12th numbers. 






BZ Publishers of Newspapers who will insert the foregoing pros- 
» pectus in their papers, once in three months, will. be furnished with 
fs) the work for one year. 
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